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CHAP,  L 

A  O  any  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  ufual  feelings  of  a  lover,  it  mud  be 
#qually  tedious  and  unneceflary  to  enter  into 
any  minute  relation  of  the  flate  of  the  mind 
of  Peregrine ;  when  every  effort  in  fearch  of 
his  loft  miftrefs,  produced  no  other  fruit 
than  that  of  wearinefs  and  difappointment. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  difficulty  of  his 
life,  he  experienced  the  advantage  of  confirmed 
VOL.  I  Ho  B  friend- 
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friendfhlp,  Haftings  was  equally  eager  with 
himfelf  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  route 
and  prefent  abode  of  Cecilia  and  her  father; 
•and  when  every  thing  proved  ineffedlual  to 
this  difcovery,  he  was  equally  ready  in  ad- 
miniftering  to  him  the  neceifary  confolation. 
His  mod  effeclual  argument  to  this  purpofe 
was,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  any  father,  in 
a  country  like  England,  to  conceal  a  daugh- 
ter of  mature  age  in  a  long  confinement. 

**  This  is  not  a  country  of  Lettres  de 
Cachet y  of  Nunneries,  and  Maifons  Pent' 
tentieles.  In  our  Novels,  indeed,  you  may 
read  of  violent  abduction  and  arbitrary  im- 
prifonment ;  but  fuch  incidents,  thank  Hea- 
ven, are  only  to  be  found  in  their  pages." 

Thefe  arguments,  and  the  confequent 
hope,  were  efFedtual ;  Peregrine  began  at 
length  to  be  perfuaded  that  his  miftrefs  was 
only  loft  to  him  for  a  time.  In  the  mean- 
while. 
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while,  however,  he  refolved  to  continue  his 
fearch. 

Upon  returning  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Ru- 
pert from  a  vifit,  he  was  met  by  the  Knight 
himfelf.  Ke  was  now  fo  far  advanced  in  his 
favour,  that  Sir  Rupert  had  been  difpleafed 
with  his  abfence.  He  received  him  there- 
fore, upon  his  return^  with  much  fatisfadion, 
telling  him  that  he  was  arrived  in  time  to 
join  a  party  o( cogmfcentiy  whom  he  expected 
to  dinner. 

"  They  area  fociety,"  faid  he,  "  to  whom 
you  fbould  rejoice  to  be  introduced.  Not 
one  of  them  but  is  a  public  character  j  and 
fo  well  known  to  all  the  world,  and  fo  pecu- 
liarly diftinguifiicd  not  only  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  but  even  from  each  other,  that, 
were  you  to  take  down  their  converfatioa 
upon  a  card,  and  to  pafte  it  up  in  any  fre- 
quented coffee -houfc,  there  are  few  bui  would 
B  2  be 
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be  able  to  fubfcribe  to  the  card  the  names  of 
the  refpec^live  fpeakers." 

Peregrine  accepted  the  invitation ;  and 
being  ihortly  after  fummoned  to  table,  was 
fir uck  with  fome  aftonilhrnent  at  the  curious 
afTeiTsblage.  Fie  even  went  (o  far  as  to  ima- 
gine that,  in  the  fmgular  features  of  each,  he 
could  read  fomething  of  their  charaderiftic 
accomplidiments  ,  but  being  all  at  this  time 
pofTdfred  of  one  common  quality — that  of  a 
good  appetite,  and  himifelf  in  common,  he 
had  the  lefs  inclination  to  indulge  his  re- 
marks. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  dinner,  and  the 
appearance  of  wine  and  the  deflert,  their  hearts 
began  to  open,  and  their  fingularities  to  be- 
'  come  more  prominent.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  taken  his  feat  by  Peregrine,  and  who 
fcarcely  indeed  appeared  of  the  fame  com- 
pany, had  entered  into  converfation  with  him^ 

and 
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and  indulu'ino;  in  a  vein  of  fatiTe  which  did 
i]ot  fit  ill  upon  him,  defcribed  the  characters 
of  the  party. 

*'  That  gentleman  whom  you  fee  there, 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  at  the  right- 
hand  of  Sir  Rupert,  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius,  and  equal  elegance  of  manners  j  his 

name   is  Sir  J B .     But  even  his 

highly  cultivated  talents  have  not  prefcrved 

him  from  the  lafh  of  fatire  :  he  is  P ■: 

of  tliC  R S .  It  is  in  this  charac- 
ter he  has  been  chiefly  attacked.  He  is  faid 
to  have  transformed  an  affembly  of  philofo- 
phers  into  a  meeting  of  Dilettanti  -, — he  is 
faid  to  have  diverted  their  attention  from 
Nature  and  her  higheft  works,  to  monflers, 
foEtufes,  fhelis,  foilils,  and  the  varieties  of 
mofs.  He  is,  however,  a  man  of  very 
fuperior  talents,  and  with  an  unufual  indlif-- 
try  has  failed  round  the  world  with  Captaia''"^ 
B  3  Cooke, 
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Cooke,  to  advance  his  favourite  fciencc.— 
He  opens  his  houfe,  upon  certain  evenings, 
to  all  the  Literati  of  the  age. 

*'  The  gentleman  upon  the  other  fide  of 
Sir  Rupert,  has  all  the  fingularities  of  Sir 
J  ^  without  a  grain  either  of  his  talents 
oraccomplirhments :  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the 

S of  A .     In  every  fenfe   of  the 

word  he  is  a  true  Antiquary.  It  is  not  many 
years  ago  that  his  houfe  was  on  fire  :  two 
beautiful  girls,  his  nieces,  ruihed  from  their 
apartments,  and  feeing  the  uncle  cfcaping 
along  the  gallery,  fought  relief  from  their 
terrors  by  throwing  themfelves  into  his  arms. 
The  old  gentleman  at  firft  received  them 
with  great  afFedioni  one  of  them  had  ftrengtti 
enough  to  efcape  by  herfelf,  but  the  other 
had  fainted  in  his  arms.  At  this  moment  he 
perceived  the  fire  to  catch  his  fludy,  in 
^hich  were  depofited  his  antiquities,  forgetful 

of 
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of  every  thing,  and  fufFering  his  burden  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  he  rufhed  forwards,  and 
at  the  rifl<  of  his  own  life  and,  unlefs  a  fer- 
vant  had  in  the  fame  inftant  appeared,  of  the 
certain  lofs  of  his  niece,  refcued  his  darling 
rubbilh  from  the  approaching  flames.  He 
has  (ince  been  known  by  the  curious  nick- 
name of  Dare-devil  D j    and,   to  my 

thoughts,  he  has  well  merited  the  epithet.*' 

Peregrine  was  much  entertained  with  this 
portraiture,  and  the  more  fo  as  the  perfons 
were  all  of  them  of  the  moll  eminent  and 
confpicuous  of  the  day.  It  cannot  have 
cfcaped  the  duileft  obfcrvation,  that  no  cu- 
riofity  is  greater  than  that  which  concerns 
our  immediate  cotemporaries.  If  any  other 
proof  were  wanting,  we  fhould  only  refer  our 
readers  to  the  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the 
day,  the  mod  numerous  articles  of  which 
will  be  found  what  are  called  Anecdotes, 
B  4  Biographies, 
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Biographies,  Memoirs,  &c.  The  greater 
part  of  the  writers  of  ihefe  articles  are  fuch 
indeed  as  are  lead  fuited  to  fuch  relations ; 
for  few  of  them  have  even  the  flighted  ac- 
quaintance with  the  charade  rs  whofe  not 
only  public  adions,  but  even  private  thoughts, 
they  profefs  to  detail.  Such  authors  cannot 
but  remind  us  of  the  faying  of  the  great  and 
witty  Prince  of  Conde — ^'  A  plague  thefe 
fools  !  they  make  us  fpeak  and  ad  in  every 
ifituation  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  them- 
felves  would  do!" — Peregrine,  from  this 
caufe,  liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  remarks 
of  his  friend. 

<<  Obferve,"  faid  he,  in  continuation,  '*  the 
gentleman  who  fits  upon  the  fame  fide  of  the 
table  with  ourfelves,  and  is  the  fourth  from 
us.  The  firft  lefTons  of  our  youth,  and  af- 
furedly  the  moft  pleafing,  are  the  delightful 
adventures  of  the  heroes  of  the   Iliad,  the 

Odyfiey, 
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OdyfTev,  and  the  ^ncid.  Can  any  thing 
make  more  liv^ely  and  more  lading  impref* 
fions  upon  our  memories,  than  thofe  fcenes 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  beauty — thofe  images 
of  ancient  fimplicity,  and  pictures  of  primeval 
nature  ? — Ail   this    that    honed    gentleman, 

Mr.  B ,  h:is  difcovered  to  be  the  fiflion 

of  a  poet.  He  has  erafed  Troy  from  the 
map  of  Greece,  and  gibbeted  Homer  for  the 
moft  lying  fabulift  the  world  has  produced. — 
The  grentleman  next  to  him  is  a  man  of  un- 
doubted  wit,  and  of  fo  much  knowledge  of 
the  world,  that  his  talents,  a  very  unufual 
tiiir.g  to  his  fraternity,  have  made  him  an 
ample  fortune.  He  was  formerly  in  no  other 
capacity  than  that  of  a  knife- boy  to  a  Nor- 
folk Clergyman  ;  his  mailer  was  taken  with 
his  air  of  ihrewdnefs,  and  educated  him  wiih 

his  own  children.     Young  P foon  out- 

firippcd  his  companions,  and,  by  the  liberalicy 
£5  of 
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of  their  father,  was  entered  with  them  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  talents  were  foon  rewarded  with 
the  chair  of  a  ProfefTor.  His  works,  with 
the  income  of  his  Profeflbrfhip,  have  given 
him  treble  the  income  of  his  former  patron. 
His  gratitude,  however,  is  not  unequal  to  the 
obligation :  in  a  word,  he  is  a  man  of  no 
lefs  virtue  than  fcience.  May  his  future  pro- 
grefs  be  equal  to  both  ! 

"  I  mufl:  defcribe  to  you  one  more  of  our 
company,  and   I  can  fcledt  none  more  de- 
ferving  this  honour  than  the  honeft  gentle- 
man immediately  oppofite.      His  extrava- 
gance is  greater  than  of  any  other  member 
of  this  fociety.     He  is  himfelf  the  protedor 
of  half  the  abfurdities  of  the  days  and  ihould 
any  fuch  abfurdity  want  encouragement,  he 
is  equally  ready  to  afford  his  patronage.     In 
a  word,  he  is  the  fure  refource  to  all  the 
fools  in  the  kingdom.     He  is  almofl  the  only 

Noble- 
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Nobleman  who  is  ridiculous  for  his  libe- 
rality. If  any  one  is  in  pofTcfTion  of  any  new 
invention,  or  fancies  himfeif  in  pofTeflion  of 
ic,  he  makes  it  known  to  my  Lord  — — ., 
who  tranfmits  him,  as  an  anfwer  to  his  ap- 
plication, a  draft  upon  his  banker." 

This  converfation  of  Peregrine  and  his 
fatirical  friend  was  here  interrupted  by  a 
loud  appeal  to  their  opinion,  to  determine  a 
debate  upon  the  merits  of  an  antiquity. — 
The  fubject  of  argument  which  had  divided 
the  whole  fociety  into  two  parties,  was  a 
piece  of  rough  .(lone,  which  one  4)art  of  the 
company  infilled  tCLbe  an  Egyptian  fphynx  ; 
and  the  other,  with  equal  vehemence  and 
equal  appearance  of  probability,  maintained 
to  be  of  the  Grecian  School.  Being  put 
into  the  hands  of  Peregrine,  he  examined  it 
with  much  attention  s  but  having  nothing  of 
the  antiquary  about  him,  could  difcovcr 
B  6  nothing 
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nothing  In  it  but  a  refemblance  to  one  of 
thofe  rough  cut  heads  which  ufually  termi- 
nate the  fmaller  columns  of  pillars  in  a  coun*- 
try  church. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  debate  a  fervant  en- 
tered the  room,  and  feeing  the  (lone  lying 
upon  the  table,  took  it  up,  and  carried  it 
out  of  the  apartment.  The  parties  were  in 
this  moment  fo  taken  up  in  the  fupport  of 
their  mutual  opinions,  that  they  had  not  per- 
ceived this  removal,  till  one  of  them,  de- 
firous  of  reinvefligating  it,  happened  to  mifs 
it.  The  alarm  being  given  that  the  ftone 
could  nowhere  be  found,  the  whole  focicty 
were  in  evident  confufion  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  (lone,  to  an  antiquary  at  lead,  being 
confidered,  even  the  known  refpedability  of 
the  guefls  could  not  preferve  them  from  the 
mutual  fufpicion  of  each  other. 

The 
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The  enquiry  at  length  reaching  the  ears 
of  the  fervant  concerned,  he  confefled  with 
fome  confufion  that  himfelf  had  removed  it. 
The  fellow  appeared  loft  in  aftoniihment 
when  they  all  attacked  him  at  once  for  what 
they  were  pleafed  to  call  his  theft  of  the 
ftone ;  fome  of  them  proceeding  to  menace 
him  with  the  mod  rigorous  profecution^ 
whilft  others  demanded  what  he  had  done 
with  it.  The  fellow  was  for  fome  moments 
•filent ;  but  the  enquiry  of  what  he  had  done 
with  it,  being  repeated,  he  begged  them  to 
wait  his  return,  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few 
moments  he  returned,  bringing  in  his  hands 
a  piece  of  ilone. 

"  Here  is  the  counterpart,  gentlemen/' 
iaid  he  ;  '^  the  fcouring  wench  has  taken 
the  other,  but  will  return  with  it  in  a  ;no- 
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In  the  fame  minute  the  woman  appea^'red 
at  the  door,  and  produced  the  fubjc(5b  of  their 
enquiry.  Upon  comparing  the  fragments, 
it  was  put  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  fubjedt  of 
their  perplexity  had  been  a  piece  of  common 
free-ftone,  of  a  convex  form,  and  ufed  for  the 
purpofes  of  fcouring. 

The  converfationof  the  company  happen- 
ing to  take  a  turn  upon  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  drama,  a  gentleman,  on  the  right- 
hand  of  Peregrine,  harangued  with  equal 
fluency  and  knowledge  upon  this  fubjetfl. 

*'  The  drama,"  faid  he,  "  is  not  only  in- 
ferior to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Congreve 
and  Vanburgh,  but  has  funk  to  a  point  from 
which  it  will  with  great  difficulty  again  arife. 
The  wit  of  dialogue,  and  humour  of  charac- 
ter, which  fhould  conftirute  the  life  of  Co- 
medy, have  given  place  to  a  buffoonery  of 
fpedtacle  and  incident,  which,  in  the  claffic 
4  days 
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days  of  the  ftage,  would  not  have  been  to- 
lerated in  the  lowefl  Farce.  Did  a  Van- 
burgh,  or  Farquhar,  or  Wycherley  defire  to 
excite  a  laugh,  they  fought  it  from  a  ludi- 
crous, but  jufl:  portraiture  of  fome  abfurdity 
of  general  charader.     Do  the  bards  of  our 

own  days,  a  R ,  a  M— ,  or  a  D— — , 

feek  the  fame  efFed:,  they  affix  to  the  lead- 
ing charaflers  of  their  pieces  fome  cant- 
phrafes,  and  thus  with  greater  facility,  and 
indeed  noexpence  at  all  either  of  wit  or 
fenfe,  produce  the  deiued  applaufe.  And 
the  plots  are,  if  poITible,  flill  beneath  the 
dialogue  :  there  is  a  vulgarity  in  the  inci- 
dents which  fufficiently  mark  the  rank  of  the 
writers.  A  broken  tradefman — the  infide  of  a 
gaol — a  merry  apothecary — and  a  jolly  drug- 
gift,  are  the  ufual  fubjed  matter  of  the  moft 
fuccefsful  of  our  prefciit  dramas.** 

Whilft 
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Whilft  this  gentleman  was  thus  exhibiting 
his  pidure  of  our  prefent  ftage,  in  colours 
perhaps  too  dark,  but  certainly  with  much 
jiiftice,  the  friend  of  Peregrine  touched  the 
arm  of  the  htcer,  and  invited  him  to  at- 
tend to  the  fpeaker.  Peregrine,  froin  this 
caufe,  had  liftened  in  filenccj  and, "when  the 
remarks  were  concluded,  demanded  of  his 
friend  the  name  and  charadler  of  the  orator.   ' 

"  His  name  is  Mr.  C ;  and  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  is  of  itfelf  fbfficient  for  his 
charafler.  He  is  one  of  the  laft  fchool  of 
wits,  and  rnay  be  caKed  the  father  of  our 
prefent  drama.  He  has  been  commended 
by  Goldlmith  with  the  ufual  accuracy  and 
elegance  of  that  poet ;  for,  with  a  kind  of 
friendly  perverfion  of  truths   he  has  exalted 

the  greateft  defedl  of  C into  his  moft 

eminent  merit.     He  thus,  for  inftance,  fpeaks 
of  him  in  his  poem  of  Retaliation  : — 

'  Here 
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*  Here  C—  lies,  having  adted  his  parts, 

'  The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts  ; 

*  A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 

*  To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are  ; 

*  His  gallants  are  all  faultlefs,  his  women  divine, 
'  And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  fo  fine  1* 

The  fubiecl  of  their  criticifm  now  pro- 
pofed  to  depart  to  the  Playhoufe,  as  a  new 
Comedy,  perhaps  better  than  ufual,  as  he  faid, 
was  to  be  reprefented.  The  friend  of  Pere- 
grine here  informed  him  that  the  piece  was 

the  produdlion  of  C •  himfeif,  a  fecret  he 

had  learned  from  the  aflors. 

Upon  this  propofal  the  whole  party  ad- 
journed to  the  Theatre,  to  the  fatisfaidion 
of  Peregrine,  who  was  pleafed  with  obferv^- 
ing  all  turns  of  character  ;  they  divided  only 
into  two  companies,  and  each  of  them  took 
their  feats  in  adjoining  boxes. 
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Mr.   C ,   with  his  more    immediate 

friends,  but  none  of  whom  appeared  to  be  in 
the  fccret,  were  in  the  one  next  to  Pere- 
grine ;  the  friend  of  Peregrine,  the  fatirical 
gentleman,  was  ftill  by  his  fide. 

"  I  (hould  think,''  faid  Peregrine,  «  that 
we  cannot  mifs  entertainment  for  the  even- 
ing." 

.  *'  I  think  fo  too,"  replied  his  friend,  "  for 
(hould  we  lofe  it  in  the  piece,  we  cannot  mils 
it  in  the  author.     It  is  one  of  the  fingulaiities 

of  Mr.  C that  he   cannot  receive  the 

public  decifion  with  the  flighted  degree  of 
patience  -,  he  has  nothing  of  humble  fubmif- 
fion  which,  in  common  with  every  one  of  the 
fame  fraternity,  he  profefles  in  his  Prologue. 
Though  one  of  the  beft  Chriftiansofthe  day, 
he  can  fcarcely  fuller  the  audience  to  damn 
him,  but  what  he  is  equally  ready  to  damn 
the  audience.     In  a  word,  in  one  of  the  beft 

Comedies 
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Comedies  of  one  of  the  firft  wits  of  the  day, 

I  need  not  fay  I  mean  the  C c,  he  hj^ 

been  happily  ridiculed  for  this  folly,  under 

the  name  of  Sir  Fretful  P y/' 

The  reprefentation  now  commenced,  and 
Peregrine  beheld  the  juftice  of  his  friend's 
remarks.  Nothing  could  exhibit  greater 
marks  of  impatience  than  the  countenance  of 

Mr.   C during   the   reprefentation    of 

the  (lighten  fcene.  The  mofl  infignificant 
applaufe  of  the  audience  feemed  to  elevate 
him  out  of  himfclf.  Every  thing  proceeded 
v/ell  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  third 
Z'St :  fome  frivolity,  both  of  the  dialogue  and 
of  the  plot,  produced  in  this  place  loud  marks 

of  diftafte.     The  agony  of  Mr.  C was 

now  fo  great,  and  fo  vifibly  imprefTed  in  the 
large  drops  of  perfpiration  which  now  burfb 
over  the  whole  furface  of  his  face,  that  any 
one  muft  have  pitied  him  in  any  other  caulej 

but 
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but  the  anxiety  being  fo  extravagantly  be- 
yond the  evil,  it  excited  nothing  but  ridi- 
cule. 

*'  Is  it  poflible  that  a  man  of  the  found 

learning,  and  yet  founder  piety  of  C^ ," 

faid  Peregrine,  *'  can  thus  lofe  himfelf  in  the 
hifs  of  a  mob  ?  For  what  better  is  the  part  of 
the  audience  fo  loud  in  their  difapproba- 
tlon?'' 

^'  You  perceive  that  it  Is  pofTible,"  re- 
plied his  friend,  *'  though  no  one  could 
have  given  it  credit,  unlefs  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  own  eyes.  Mr.  C ,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  one  v/ho  has  forgotten 
every  thing  in  his  charadler  of  an  author." 

The  difgull  of  the  audience,  and  the  con- 
fequent  difmifial  of  the  Play,  were  now  com- 
plete.     Mr.  C was  unable  to  keep  his 

feat  any  longer  j  and  under  pretence  of  in- 
difpofuion,  and  an  emotion  in  every  feature 

of 
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of  his  face,   which  feemed  to  confirm  the 
aflertion,  he  lefc  the  Theatre. 

The  party  immediately  returned  to  the 
houfe  of  Sir  Rupert,  where,  after  having 
protraded  the  night  in  enjoyment  of  the 
table,  they  at  length  feparated,  and  each 
returned  to  his  apartments.  Such  was  this 
aflfembly  of  Dilettanti.  Peregrine  however 
did  not  regret  his  time  as  loft. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

&OME  time  had  now  elapfcd  fince  the  de- 
parture of  Cecilia,  and  Peregrine  began  to 
conceive  Ibme  apprehenfions  that  fhe  had 
left  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  without  fomc 
fufpicion  that  herconitancy  had  not  flood  the 
fevere  and  double  teft  of  abfence  and  perfe- 
cution. 

*^  She  is  a  woman,"  he  would  fay ;  "  and 
though  I  believe  her  to  be  the  firft  and  bed 
of  her  fex,  fhe  is  flill  a  woman.  What 
right,  therefore,  can  I  have  to  expcd  from 

her 
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her  that  firainefs  of  refolution,  that  flcadinefs 
of  purpofe,  fo  unufiial  with  her  fex  ?** 

Thefe  doubts  indeed  would  fometimes 
yield  to  the  fuggeflions  of  hope.  His  mind» 
however,  was  alternately  fubje(5l  to  the  one 
or  the  other ;  a  fituation  perhaps  more  pain- 
ful than  that  of  a  certainty,  however  mife- 
rable. 

To  relieve'  him  from  fuch  reflexions, 
Haftings  endeavoured  to  withdraw  him  as  it 
were  from  himfelf,  and  to  this  purpofe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  accompany  him  to  every  place 
of  fociety  or  public  entertainment.  Coming 
to  his  apartments  in  the  morning,  as  he  was 
feated  at  breakfaflj  he  threw  upon  the  table 
two  tickets  for  a  mafquerade  of  the  enfuing 
evening,  inviting  Peregrine  to  take  one,  and 
join  his  company.  He  did  not  refufe  the 
offer. 


Ac 
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At  the  proper  time  they  departed  to  the 
Opera-houfe,  the  place  of  entertainment. 
As  they  entered  the  apartments,  having  at 
firft  enveloped  themfelves  in  their  dominos. 
Peregrine  exprefled  his  furprife  at  the  mul- 
titude of  vifitors,  and  the  comparative  pau- 
city of  adors. 

"  It  is  nothing  more,'*  replied  Haftings, 
'^  than  what  always  occurs  at  an  Englifli 
mafquerade.  Of  all  public  entertainments, 
there  are  none  to  which  the  genius  of  our 
countrymen  feems  lefs  adapted.  A  Dutch 
epigram,  a  French  fenate,  and  an  EngliQi 
mafquerade  appear  to  contain  in  them  fome- 
thing  fo  con  trad  idory  to  their  names,  that 
they  cannot  but  excite  ridicule  even  in  their 
bare  mention.  A  mafquerade  upon  the 
Continent  is  a  meeting,  of  perfons  of  witj 
as  all  rellraint  is  laid  afide  in  the  fame  mo* 
ment  in  which  the  mafk  is  aflfumed,  it  bears 

fome 
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Come  refemblancc  to  what  the  Romans  called 
their  Saturnalia.  The  vices,  at  lead  the 
follies,  of  public  charaflers,  however  emi- 
nent, are  expofed  to  the  lalh  of  ridicule  ;  this 
however  is  always  within  the  bounds  of  h'en^ 
feance.  No  fuch  thing  is  to  be  found  in  an 
Englilhmafquerade.  It  is  a  mere  multi- 
tude, or  mob  ofperfcns  of  fafhion,  who  have 
no  otiier  purpofe  than  that  of  killing  an 
evening  in  the  company  of  each  others  and 
who,  paying  for  their  ticket,  think  that  they 
have  rather  a  right  to  cxpetfl,  than  an  obli- 
gation to  contribute  to  the  amufement  of  the 
evening.  In  a  word,  the  fimple  definition  of 
a  mafqucrade  includes  its  mofl:  prominent 
character :  a  mafquerade  is  a  fpecics  of  pub- 
lic amufement,  where  the  fpetflators  are  at 
the  fame  time  both  audience  and  adors — 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  company  are  (trangers 
to  each  other — and  where  the  EngUIh  rclerve 
VOL.  II.,  c  is 
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is  lb  far  maintained,  that  no  one  ackno«/^ 
ledges  the  falute  or  addrefs  of  thofe  vvhom  he 
does  not  know.  With  fuch  fubjc(5>  matter, 
you  may  gucfs  what  is  an  Englilh  mafque- 
rade." 

Peregrine  had  foon  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  that  the  dcfcription  of  his  fricn.]  was 
juft.  To  many  addrtffcs,  no  ohcr  anfwef 
was  returned  than  the  rude  apology—  *'  Sir, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  buc  I  c^n't  fay  1  know 
you." 

From  {orTit  ladies,  the  freedom  of  wliofe 
manners,  and  the  ch.arafter  of  whofe  mafks 
encouraged  him  toveniure  to  addrefs,  he 
received  no  other  anfwer  than  cith-rr  the 
fixed  flare  of  impudefjce,  or  the  tofs  of  in- 
folence  and  difdain.  A  fcm'^ie,  with  the 
crook  and  other  appendages  of  a  fnepherdefs^ 
replied  to  him  with  the  pride  and  air  of 
Semiramis  ;  and  the  only  civility  he  received 

during 
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during  the  evening  was  from  an  Emprefs, 
who  invited  him  to  adjourn  to  a  tavern,  and 
treat  her  to  a  bottle  and  fupper. 

Difgufted  at  the  frivoiity  and  folly  of  the 
encertannient,  where  every  thing  was  thus 
contradlclory — where  every  rank  voluntarily 
jumbled  i:fclf  together,  but  maintaining  its 
original  pride,  even  in  the  midfl:  of  its  con- 
defcenfion,  refufcd  to  mingle — where  the  na- 
ture of  the  thingr  demanded  the  moft  unre- 
drained  freedom,  but  where  there  was  no- 
thing but  reftraint — where  every  thing  fup- 
pofed  equilityj  every  one  being  under  an 
engagement  as  it  were  to  contribu:e  to  the 
entertainment  of  each  other ;  but  where 
every  thing  was  diftinchion,  pride,  and  re- 
fcrve — Peregrine  and  his  friend  retired. 

As    they    were   endeavouring   to    cfcapc 

through  the  crowd  of  the  door,  another  fin- 

gularity   of  an   Englifh    mafqucrade,  which 

c  2  expofes 
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expofes  a  Duchefs  to  the  huftle  of  pick- 
pockets, and  with  fcarcely  a  chance  of  elcape 
without  fonie  infolence,  they  found  themfclves 
flopped  by  a  tumult  at  the  gates ;,  and,  upon 
enquiry,  difcovercd  It  to  be  a  difpute  between 
a  gentleman  and  a  hackney-coachman,  upon 
the  ufual  fubjecl  of  overcharge  of  fare. — ^ 
With  fome  difficulty  they  contrived  to  pufh 
forwards  to  the  fcene  of  debate,  when,  to 
the  m.utual  aftoniQiment  oi  Peregrine  and 
Hailings,  they  recognifed  the  perfon  of  thtir 

friend  L in  one  of  the  difputants.^ 

The  coachman,  perceiving  Haftings  and 
Peregrine,  agreed  to  refer  the  affair  to  their 

decifion,  a  reference   to  which   L •    was 

compelled  to  confent.  Railings,  upon  hear- 
ing the  fubjeft,  decided  in  the  favour  of  the 

coachman  againft  L — —  ;  and  as  L- re- 

fufed  to  abide  by  the  determination,; guelTing 
the  caufe   of  his  reluiftance,  he   difcharged 

the 
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the  demand. 

and  invited  L 

-into  his 

own 

coach. 

L confcfied  that  HaPiings   had 

con- 

jedured  the  fabjcd  of  his  embarralTnen:,  an.i 
accepted  of  their  invitation  to  accompany 
them  to  a  tavern  to  fupper.  The  party  foon 
arrived  ac  the  ufual  place  of  refort  under  the 
Piazzas. 

Haflings  demanded  of  L— -  in  what 
manner  he  had  become  fubjefl  to  the  em- 
barraffment   from  which  they  had   releafed 

him.     L confeflcd  that  he  poflefled  ao 

other  fum  about  him  than  what  -  he  had  car- 
ried to  the  mafquerade,  and  which  was  fuf- 
ficient  only  to  pay  his  ticlcet  and  fare;  but 
that  one  of  his  pieces  happeoing,  contrary 
to  his  expedation,  to  be  counterfeit,  he  had 
thus  fallen  fhortof  the  demand  of  the  coach- 
man. As  he  knew  that  none  are  foinfoient 
as  an  Englifn  mob  to  perfons  who  maintain 
c  3  the 
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the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  without  money, 
thinking  perhaps  that  fuch  an  appearance  is  an 
tinjufi  ufurpation  of  fuperiority  over  them- 
fclvc^s,  he  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  in 
their  prcfence  his  true  fituation,  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  impute  his  relu<5lance  to 
difcharge  the  demand,  to  a  convidion  of  its 
excefs. 

Peregrine  and  Kaflings  joined  in  their 
mirth  upon  this  incident.  As  the  more 
rapid  circulation  of  the  bottle  augmented  the 

fpirlts  of  the  party,    L became  more 

talkative.  Being  afked  by  Haftings  whether 
his  profpefls  had  brightened,  he  faid  that 
they  had,  and  that  an  adventure  fome  time 
^nce  had  opened  to  him  a  new  vein  of 
hope. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you/'  faid  he,  "  that  I 
have  been  for  fome  time  in  fearch  of  em- 
ployment, and  that  the  profits  of  my  former 

occupation. 
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occupation,,  thrugh  at  firH:  aaiple,  ha.i  been 
much  diiTiifiiOieci  bv  ivy  !nn^;  leifiire.  rvvill 
not  trouble  ycu  \n  !i  ci  e  iTiiiy  fucrciTes  and 
many  rcbuiTs  it  has  been  my  f.»rcun::r  to  meet 
with.  The  v\  hole  life  of  a  man  of  letters — In 
other  words,  of  a  man  who  has  no  other 
means  of  iupport  than  his  wics,  is  a  (ccnc  of 
.  vicifiitudts.  Of  thefe  I  have  had  my  fhare  ; 
but  1  have  had  hitherto  Utile  reafon  to 
acciife  Fortune. 

"  It  is  now  fome  time  ago,  that  I  was 
riding  one  evening  upon  the  road  from  Lon- 
don to  St.  Albans;  it  was  about  dufk.  Two 
fellows  happened  to  pafs  me  on  horfeback ; 
the  appearance  of  each  of  whom,  in  every 
refpe^fl,  was  that  of  gentlemen  of  the  ro^d. 
Bcifig  in  a  cont>^mplative  mood,  I  fulfered 
my  horfe  to  take  his  own  pace,  and  therefore 
was  proceeding  very  fljwiy  when  they  came 
up  to  me,' one  upjn  each  fide.  They  gave  a 
c  4  fuddca 
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fudden  check  to  their  horfcs  as  they  pafied ; 
•  but  after  lookirtg  at  me  a  moment,  again 
urged  them  to  their  former  pace.  I  mention 
thefe  more  minute  circumftances,  that  you 
may  underftand  the  caufcs .  of  my  fufpicion. 
In  a  word,  I  could  not  hefitate  to  conclude 
from  all  that  I  faw,  that  the  fellows  were 
highwaymen  in  fearch  of  a  traveller  fuited  ta 
their  purpofesj  and  that  I  had  cfcaped  them 
by  having  no  appearance  of  being  richer  than 
themfelves.  I  conjeflured,  therefore,  that 
the  next  traveller  might  not  be  {o  fortunate, 
but  refolved  if  pofllble  to  prevent  the  rob- 
bery. I  do  not  know-  whence  it  ihould  fol- 
low that  courage  and  poverty  fiiould  fo 
frequently  go  hand  in  hand  -,  but  I  never  fek 
lefs  reju(fl:ance  to  rifle  my  life  in  th^  fervice  of 
another  than  at  this  moment.  Perhaps^  as 
the  v;ho]e  property  I  polTefled  in  the  world, 
wasicarcely  fufncient  to  pay  the  next  turnpike, 

I  was 
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I  was  the  lefs  unwilling  to  venture  a  life,  the 
lofs  ofv/hich  would  be  of  fo  little  worth  either 
to  myfelf  or  others. 

''  The  fellows  therefore  were  no  fooner 
out  of  fight,  than  I  prelTed  my  horfe  to  his 
full  fpeed.  I  had  proceeded  fcarcely  a  mile, 
when^  by  the  light  of  the  rifing  moon,  I 
diftinguifhed  a  carriage,  which  was  in  the 
fame  moment  flopped  by  the  highwaymen. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  was  immediately  behind 
them  ;  and,  by  the  greateft  good  fortune^ 
had  obtained  this  (lation  unperceived.  J  had 
no  other  weapon  of  offence  about  me  than  a 
common  riding- whip;,  but  being  loaded  Vv'ith 
lead  at  the  handle,  it  was  of  weight  enough 
to  give  an  effeflual  blow.  By  this  means-  I 
had  brought  one  of  the  ruffians  to  the  ground ; 
the  other,  perceiving  the  fall  of  his  compa- 
nion, prefented  his  piftol  at  me;  but  one  of 
the  perfons  in  the  coach  flriking  him  upon 
c  5  his 
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his  levelled  arm,  the  contents,  upon  its  dlf- 
charge,  lodged  in  the  neck  of  his  own  horfe. 
The  fellow  himfelf  was  thus  difmounted  by 
the  fide  of  his  companion,  and  an  elderly 
gentleman,  the  fame  who  had  flruck  down  the 
piftol^  now  getting  out  of  the  coach,  placed 
himfelf  by  my  fide,  and  we  united  our  efforts 
to  fecure  the  rufHans.  To  make  (hort  of 
my  narrative,  we  at  length  fucceeded  j  and 
by  the  affiflance  of  the  St.  Albans  ftage, 
which  came  up  to  us,  we  delivered  them  over 
to  the  ma^iflrates  of  the  town. 

"  We  had  been  fo  wholly  occupied  in  our 
bulinefs,  that  the  gentleman  had  not  as  yet 
returned  his  thanks  for  my  affiftance  j  the 
affair  however  being  concluded,  he  requefted 
my  name  and  addrefs. 

^  I  am  a  man  of  bufinefs.  Sir,*  faid  he, 
with  the  air  of  a  benevolent  humouriil,  *  and 
I  prefer  to  do  every  thing   in    order  and 

method. 
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n~^ethoi.  You  have  aiTifted  me,  and  pre* 
fcrved  my.  property — perhaps  my  life,  at  the 
evident  rifk  of  your  own.  Your  courage  is 
equal  to  your  generofity  :  without  any' other 
weapon  than  the  w!up  in  your  hand,  you  have 
prefented  yourrelf  to  the  attack  of  tv/o  de- 
fperate  and  armed  ruffians. — I  have  only  to 
fay,  young  man,  tliat  I  owe  you  no  incon- 
fiderable  obligation,  and  that  I  cannot  con- 
fider  a  m^re  return  of  thanks  as  a  fu/licient 
fatisficlion.  No,  no,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  way 
I  pay  my  debts.  Nos  Sir,  I  am  an  Englilh 
merchant,  and  difcharge  my  obligations  ac- 


cording  to  another  rat( 


Whilft  L was  relating  this  incident, 

and  mere  particularly  the  chara5:teri[lic  ad- 
drcfs  of  the  merchant,  Peregrine  liftened 
witnunufuai  attention  ;  there  v/as  fomething 
in  the  m.anner  of  this  addrefb  v/hich  re<»ll- 
cd  a-c'.iaraaer  to  his  mind  which  we  fuppo'e 
c  6  k 
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it  unneceflary  to  mention  to  the  reader.-.— 

He  entreated  L to  continue ;  but  fird 

demanded  whether  there  was  no  one  in  the 
coach  but  the  elderly  gentleman. 

*^  Yes/'    replied   I. ,   '^  there  were 

ladies,  but  how  many  I  know  not  i  for  the 
ftage  no  fooner  came  up  with  us,  than  the 
palTengers  having  aflifted  us  to  bind  the  high- 
waymen, but  being  too  few  to  keep  them  in 
fecurity,  we  united  ourfelves  to  their  party  j 
and  the  gentleman,  after  having  fpoken  a 
few  words  to  the  ladies,  commanded  his  own 
coach  to  proceed,  and  to  wait  his  arrival  a^c 
the  inn." 

Peregrine  thanked  him  for  this  fatisfac- 
tion,  but  requeftcd  him  to  proceed. 

"  I  have  little  further  to  add,"  refumed 
L  "Upon  putting  my  name  and  ad- 

4t^  into  the  hands  of  the  old  gentleman, 
he  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and 

putting 
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putting  it  into  my  hands,  told  me  I  fhould 
find  his  upon  the  back  of  it ;  and  adding 
that  I  fliould  hear  farther  from  him,  depart- 
ed.— I  returned  to  London  the  fame  night. 
You  may  conceive  my  furprife  when,  upon 
examination  of  this  paper,  in  the  expedl- 
ation  of  finding  the  gentleman's  addrefs, 
I  found  it  to  be  a  Bank  of  England" note  foT 
a  hundred  pounds." 

From  every  thing  that  Peregrine  had 
heard,  he  had  fome  fufpicion  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  no  other  than  the  father  of 
Cecilia,  and  that  the  ladies  in  the  carriage 
were  Mademoifelle  and  his  own  miftrels. 
He  could  fcarcely  conceal  his  emotions  of 
pleafure  upon  this  unexpedled.  chance  of  being 
able  to  difcover  her  abode.     He  demanded 

of  L whether  the  addrefs  was  not  given. 

upon  the   back  part  of  the   note  ?     L^ 

replied  that  the  note  was  indorfed  with  a 

name. 
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name,  which  might  perhaps  be  that  of  the 
gentleman  ;  but  that  it  mentIor#ed  no  place 
of    refidence.       Peregrine    with     eagernefs 

demanded  a  fight  of  it.     L replied  that 

he  had  it  not  abcu:  him,  ahd  did  not  remem- 
ber the  name  ^  but  that  he  would  call  upoa 
Peregrine  at  liis  apartments  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  would  bring  it  with 
him.  The  latenefs  of  the  hour  compelled 
Peregrine  to  be  fatiified  with  this  promife ; 
and  after  fome  further  converiation,  the 
friei.ds  feparated  Tor  the  night. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 


T  IS  unnecefiary  to  mention  that  Peregrine 
had  retired  to  his  bed,  the  evening  of  the 
nmrquerade,  more  happy  than  he  had  ever 
been  fmce  the  lofs  of  his  miilrefs.  Fie  could 
fcarcely   retain  a  doubt  that'  the  gentleman 

mentioned  by  L ,  in  his  narrative  of  the 

robbery,  was  the  father  of  Cecilia.  He 
waited  the  return  of  day  with  all  the  impa- 
tience of  an  expecting  lover.  The  name 
indorfed  upon  the  note,  might  clear  up  every 
thing,  ^ 

V    .  Towards 
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Towards  morning  he  had  fallen  iato  a 
doze,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  fervants  of  Sir  Rupert, 
with  a  letter  from  the  General  Poll.  Upon 
opening  it,  the  reader  may  conceive  his  rap- 
turous tranfport  when  he  recognifed  the  cha- 
raflers  of  his  mlftrefs. 

Though  Peregrine  would  not  have  facri- 
ficed  a  letter,  much  lefs  a  word^  for  all  the 
mines  of  Peru^ — though  he  would  not  have  ^ 
exchanged  a  fingle  fyllable  of  it  for  the  moft 
precious  of  the  manufcripts  of  Herculaneum, 
we  believe  our  readers  will  be,  for  the  molt 
part,  of  a  different  fentiment.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  we  fhall  only  trouble  ourfeives  to  tran- 
fcribe  an  extrad. 

The  commencement  v/as  in  the  ufual  (lyle 
of  all  fuch  letters. 

It  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  relation  of 
what  our  readers  already  know — the  enmity 

of 
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of  Mademoifelle  to  Peregrine  and  herfelfj 
and  to  the  dcfigns,  very  duTcrent  Irom  thofe 
of  enmity,  which  (lie  had  fo  long  purfued 
upon  the  ficher  of  Cecilia. 


*'  1  never  underllood/'  pro- 
ceeded this  young  lady,  ^'  iiow  far  thofe  de- 
figns  and  thai  enmity  h.K]  proceeded,  until 
the  morning  of  our  departure.  I  was  then 
within  a  clofe t  of  m)  own  chamber :  Mademoi- 
felle entered  the  latter  in  fcarch  of  me  j  but,  as 
I  had  been  juftly  difpleafed  with  her  fjr  her 
former  conduct,  I  refufed  to  anfwer  her  call, 
Slie  thus  fell  ir.tj  the  error  that  I  was  abfent 
from  the  apartment.  At  this  moment  my 
father  entered,  and  commenced  a  converfa- 
tion  with  Mademoifelle.  To  my  equal  alio- 
niil-.T.ent  and  confufion,  and  to  your's  perhaps 

equally 
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equally  fo  when  you  Qoall  hear  it,  Mademol- 

fclle  was  now — rny  mother  !  the  wife  of  my 

father  I — The. ceremony   had  been  privately 

performed  the  fame  morning,  and  as  I  dif- 

. covered  from  their  dialogue,  was  to  remain 

concealed  till  our  arrival  in  the  country. • 

What  fay  you  to  this,  my  friend  ?  —  h  it  not 
full  of  apprehenfion  to  us  ?'* 


Peregrine,  by  a  flart  from  his  bed,  juflified 
this  remark  of  Cecilia  j  he  was  indeed  fur- 
prifed,  for  nothing  was  leis  in  his  expeflation 
than  this  extraordinary  union.  He  wr^s  no 
Icfs  alarmed  at  the  obHacles  with  which  it 
menaced  his  love :  he  knew  the  determined 
enmity  ofMademoifellc  tohimfelfand  Cecilia i 
another  motive,  that  of  rival  interefts,  was 
now   added   to   the    former    caufcs.      The 

fortune 
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fortune  of  Cecilia  depended  wholly  upon  her 
father ;  her  five  hundred  pounds,  the  legacy 
of  her  aunt,  did  not  deferve  the  name  of  a 
fortune  j  fhe  hid  nothing  therefore  to  depend 
upon  but  the  liberality  of  her  father.  Made- 
moifelle,  now  Madame,  might  indulge  a  rea- 
fonable  expeflation  of  having  children  of  her 
ov.n  3  or  had  (lie  no  fuch  expedlation,  fhe 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  admit  any  one  to  iliare 
the  affe<flions,  and  (till  lefs  the  wealth  of  her 
hufband.  What  therefore  had  Peregrine  ta 
apprehend^  but  that  Cecilia  and  himfelf,  with 
regard  to  fortune  at  lead,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  father  in  their  union,  would  fall 
the  vidims  to  the  avarice  and  never-failing 
poUtejJe  of  the  fubtile,  deceitful  French* 
woman. 

The  letter  again  proceeded. 

"  What 
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''  What  followed  had  Hide 
lefs  cffcd  upon  my  fpirits  than  the  informs- 
tion  I  have  above  communicated.  Made- 
moifclle — I  beg  her  pardon — Madame  put 
into  the  hands  of  m.y  father  a  letter,  which, 
to  my  confufion,  I  perceived  through  a  chink, 
of  the  door  to  be  one  I  had  recei\^ed  from 
yourfelf,  and  of  which  I  know  not  in  what 
manner  llie  had  contrived  to  poITefs  herfelf. 
As  you  know  the  characfceriftic  humour,  the 
grave  but  refolute  decifion  of  my  father,  you 
will  feel  no  furprife  when  I  inform  you  that 
he^  having  read  its  contents,  conveyed  it 
without  a  v/ord  of  obfervation  into  his  pocket. 
This  did  not  fuit  the  purpofe  of  Madame  j 
fl^ie  cenfured  both  you  and  myfelf  in  the  bic- 
tercft  terms  i  and  her  reproach  was  the  more 

effedual^ 
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cfieclual,  CIS,  with  a  mod  happy  air  of  dif- 
fimulation,  (lie  affumed  an  appearance  of 
complacency.  She  concluded  by  advifing 
my  father  to  hurry  me  immediately  into  the 
country,  to  prefcrve  me,  as  fhe  was  pleafed 
to  call  you,  from  the  hands  of  a  needy  adven- 
turer, who  was  only  kept  from  feeking  worfe 
refources  by  the  expeclation  of  preying  upon 
my  fortune.  She  advifed  that  the  removal 
fliould  be  no  lefs  fecret  than  immediate  ;  and 
that,  to  prevent  the  pofTibility  of  the  place 
of  my  retreat  being  difcovered,  every  fervanc 
in  the  family  fhould  be  difmifTed  the  mo- 
ment of  our  departure,  and  that  we  fhould 
pro  reed  to  the  country  with  only  hired  pof- 
tiliions.  I  need  not  iay  that  the  whole  of 
this  advice  was  executed  3  and,  as  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  you,  it  has  fucceeded  to 
the  very  extent  of  the  wilhes  of  the  con- 
trivers. 

<*  I  have 
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*^  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  but  that 
I  am  now   under  a  confinement  fcarccly  lefs 
rigorous  than  that  of  a  criminal  in  a  houfe  of 
corredlion.      My  father,  more  from  confi- 
dence in  his  wife,  tr.an  any  want  of  tendernefs 
to  me,  entriids  every  thing  with  regard  to  me 
to  the  m.anagement  of  our  bittereft  enemy, 
Madame.     Her  difTimuiation  is  dill  more 
odious  than  her  perfecution  ;  whiift  iljc  ex- 
pcfes  me  to   the  ridicule  even  of  tl:e  lowed 
fcrvants,  by  fpreadlng  a  report  amongU  tliem 
tKat  the  fole  purpofe  of  my  conFinement  is 
to  prevent  me  from  elo].^ing  with  a  fharper, 
—You   mufl  pardon,    me,    my    friend,   fjr 
this  .mention  of  her  vile  terms. — She  afftifls 
to  lament  over  my  failings  v/ith  the  tears  and 
tendcrnef)  of  a  mother.     It  is  thus  no  inccn- 
fiderable  aggravation  of  my  conduct  in   the 
opinion  of  my  father,  that  it  caifcs  fo  much 
mifcry  to  this  good  v/oman  !— May  Heaven 

prefcrve 
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preferve  you,  my  friend  ! — Ac  preknc  I  can 
fee  nothing  to  hope ;  on  the  contrary,  wc 
have  every  thing  to  fear. 

"  Your's, 

'^    CSCILIAv'* 


The  letter  conckrJed  with  thefe  words.— « 
O'jr  readv-rs  will  ^uefs  that  Pereo:rine  was 
not  fitisfied  with  one  perufaL  To  confefs 
the  truth,  no  Saint  ever  read  his  breviary 
with  more  ardent  refpeCl,.  than  Peregrine 
thele  words  of  liis  Cecilia.  It  v/as  not  till 
a  fourth  peruial,  and  the  entrance  of  Hafcings, 
that  he  be^an  to  recover  his  former  tran- 
quillity.  As  he  had  no  concealment  from 
his  friend,  he  put  the  letter  into  his  hand, 
Hafiings,  after  a  peruial,  demanded  of  Pere- 
grine what  he  intended  to  do. 

4  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  now  for  the  firfl  moment  com-* 
menced  this  deliberation  ;  but  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  rePiCclion  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  Haftings,  tlirowing  the  letter  on  the 
table,  told  him  he  might  fpare  himfclfthe 
trouble ;  for  he  could  do  nothing,  as  the 
letter  was  v/ithout  any  fuperfcription  of  the 
place  from  whence  it  had  been  fent. 

Such  indeed  had  been  the  agitation  of 
Cecilia  as  fhe  wrote  it,  that  (he  had  forgot- 
ten this  To  neccITary  information.  Peregrine 
examined  the  poftmark — it  was  that  of 
Norwich  ;  but  what  could  be  collected  from 
this  ?  Nothing  but  that  the  letter  had  been 
put  into  that  Poft-ofiice  ;  but  as  Cecilia  had 
faid  in  a  poftfcript,  that  her  confinement  had 
compelled  her  to  entrufl:  the  delivery  of  her 
letter  at  thc_potl-ofnce  to  a  travelling  ped- 
lar, nothing,  could  be  concluded  from  this 
mark. 

Peregrine 
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l^eregrine  was  confounded ;  a  fudden  re- 

colledion  of  L *s  indorfed  note  reftored 

him  to  a  momentary  tranfport.  But  this 
was  diflipatcd  by  Haftings,  who  having  feea 
L— •  in  his  way,  had  examined  the  indorfc* 
ment,  and  found  it  to  be  that  of  a  mercantile 
houfe.  This  information  threw  Peregrine 
into  defpair.  Haftings  however  fuggefted, 
that  as  Cecilia  had  written  once,  (he  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  writing  again ;  and 
though  Peregrine  had  reafon  to  apprehend 
that,  having  no  anfwer  to  her  firft  letter,  her 
pride  or  her  caution  would  not  rilk  a  fccond, 
he  fuffered  this  argument  to  take  its  defired 
cffed  :  fo  little  does  reafon  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  hopes,  fears,  or  wilhes  of 
a  lover. 

As  they  fat  at  the  breakfaft- table.  Pere- 
grine thought  that  he  difcovered  an  air  of 
perplexity  upon  the  features  of  his  friend* 

VOL.  III.  D  He 
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He  queflioned  Haflings  upon  the  fubjeft, 
•who  at  Iciigth  acknowledged  both  the  cffcvl 
and  its  caiife. 

It  appeared  from  this  confefllon,  that 
Haflings  had  at  length  obtained  a  favourable 
propofal  from  a  Captain  of  an  Eaft  India  fhip, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Eafh  Indies  j  but 
that  he  was  withheld  from  accepting  it,  how- 
ever promifing,  by  a  debt  of  confiderable 
amount.  In  a  moment  of  necefllty  he  had 
applied  to  a  tradefman,  with  whom  he  had 
fome  intereft  i  the  tradefman,  with  a  rather 
unufual  generofity,  had  advanced  him  the 
required  fum,  and  had  taken  no  other  fecu- 
rity  than  a  promife  that  he  would  not  leav^ 
the  kingdom. 

Peregrine  regretted  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  releafe  Haftings  from  his  embar- 
raffment,  by  the  immediate  difcharge  of  the 
debts   but  demanded   whether  the    lender 

would 
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would  not  confent  to  a  transfer  of  the  obli- 
gation. Upon  his  propofai  to  attempt  this 
compofitionj  Hailings  added  that  he  liv^ed  at 
the  diflance  of  a  few  flreets,  and  invited 
Peregrine  to  accompany  him  to  his  houfe ; 
an  invitation  with  which  Peregrine  did  not 
heficate  to  comply. 

The  tradefman,  as  fbon  as  he  heard  the 
purpofe  of  their  vifit,  confented  to  the  pro- 
pofai i  and  Peregrine  gave  a  written  engage- 
ment for  the  debt.  He  had  another  occafion 
for  indulging  his  remarks  upon  a  charadter  of 
t-eal  worth,  but  fomething  of  fingularity ;  he 
had  no  doubt,  from  the  language  of  the 
tradefman,  that  he  intended  what  he  had 
pretended  to  lend,  as  a  gift  to  Haftings  ; 
but  the  habits  of  bufmefs  fo  far  prevailed, 
that  he  obferved,  even  in  an  ad  of  liberality, 
all  the  forms  of  trade — a  fingularity  not 
Dnufual, 

D  2  In 
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In  their  return  home  they  were  met  by  the 
Eaft  India  Captain,  the  friend  of  Haftings. 
He  addrefled  him  with  feme  hurry,  adding 
that  he  had  been  feeking  him  -,  for  that  the 
wind,   the  only  circumflance  which  had  {o 
long  detained  them  in  the  river,   had  now 
changed  to  the  defired  point,  and  that  in  lels 
than  an  hour's  time  they  muft  depart  for 
Gravefend,     and    thence    commence    their 
voyage.     Haftings  therefore  was  compelled 
to  take  an  immediate  leave  of  Peregrine; 
he  promifcd  that,  from  his  firft  receipt  of 
money,  he  would  remit  fufficient  to  difcharge 
the  obligation  in  which  Peregrine  had  en- 
gaged for  him  -,  and  added  that,  from  the 
character  of  the  tradefman,  even  though  he 
did  not  intend  to  give  him  the  money,  he 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  preffed  for 
payment  till  this    time   (hould  arrive.     As 
the  Captain  continued  to  hurry  Haftings,  and 

exhibit 
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exhibit  other  marks  of  Impatience,  the  friends 
were  at  length  conftrained  to  take  their  final 
leave.  It  is  unneceflary  to  add  that  they 
both  felt  this  Reparation, 


CHAP.  IV. 


N  his  regret  for  the  departure  of  Haflings, 
Peregrine  was  hurrying  towards  his  apart- 
ments with  a  pace  ufual  in  a  moment  of 
anxiety,  and  when  the  mind  is  pofTefTed  with 
only  one  thought.  He  was  interrupted  in  his 
reverie  by  fome  one  taking  him  by  the  arm ; 
and  ftarting  from  his  abftradlion,  he  recog- 
nifed  L .     L  told  him  that  he  was . 


^3 


feekln 
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feeking  him ;  and,  without  farther  ceremony^ 
hurried  him  into  an  adjoining  cofFec-houfc, 
I'hey  were  no  fooner  feated,  than  he  put  into 
his  hand  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were 
as  follow : — 


«    SIR, 

*«  You  cannot  forget  the  fer- 
vice  which  you  rendered  to  me  fome  time 
ago,  in  defending  me  on  the  St.  Albans 
road  again  ft  the  attack  of  two  defperate 
ruffians :  or  if  you  have  forgotten  it.  Sir, 
I  have  not  J  for  it  is  not  my  way,  young 
man,  to  forget  favours  conferred.  I  gave 
you  a  flight  acknowledgment  at  the  moment, 
but  I  cannot  confider  that  as  a  fufficient  re- 
turn. I  demanded,  you  may  remember, 
your  addrefs  i  but  what  fervice  would  this 

have 
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have  been  to  me,  had  I  intended  to  make  no 
xjfe  of  it  ? 

"  I  mention  this,  young  man,  becaufe  I 
love  order  -,  and  as  I  could  wifh  to  know 
the  caufe  of  every  thing,  it  is  my  maxim  to 
give  a  caufe  for  every  thing  I  do  myfelf.— * 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  difcovered  from 
your  addrcfs  that  you  lived  in  the  family  of 

Mr. .     That  I  might  know  in  what 

manner  I  could  beft  make  you  a  return,  I 
wrote  to  this  gentleman,  to  enquire  yourprc- 
fent  fituation,  &c.  &c.  I  have  learned  Irom 
him  what  has  given  me  much  fatisfadion. — 
I  have  now,  therefore,  to  make  you  a  pra- 
pofal.  You  mud  knov/,  Sir,  that  I  have 
tv\'o  nephews,  to  whom  I  am  guardian.  It 
was  always  my  intention  to  give  them  a  pri- 
vate education  in  my  own  houfe  -,  I  employ • 
ed  a  private  tutor  for  this  purpofe,  and  for 
fome  time  he  gave  me  much  fatisfaflion  :— • 
D  4  fome 
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fomc  circumftances  occafioned  me  to  difmifs 
him,  and  to  fend  my  nephews  to  a  public 
fchool ;  but  I  do  not,  and  never  did  approve 
a  public  education.  My  propofal  therefore 
is,  that  I  (hall  again  take  my  nephews  home, 
and  that  you  (hall  undertake  the  charge  of 
them.  If  this  propofal  pleafes,  you  will  im- 
mediately fet  off  for  Bury,  where  I  fhall 
be  happy  to  receive  you  upon  your  own 
terms. 

«  Sir, 
^^  Your  humble  and  obedient  fervant. 


RALPH  METHOD,*' 


Peregrine  no  fooner  heard  the  name  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  letter,  than  he  gave  fuch 
manifefl  figns  of  intercfl  in  the  epiflle,  that 

could  not  have  efcaped  L at  any  other 

moment  -, 
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moment ;  but  he  was  now  fo  involved  in  the 
perufal  of  the  letter,  and  fo  wholly  taken  up 
with  his  good  fortune,  that  he  faw  nothing 
but  the  epiftle  before  him. 

Peregrine  juftly    confidered  that   though 

the  fituation  of  L gave  him  an  oppor* 

tunity  of  affifting  him  with  his  miftrels,  yet 
k  was  not  fuch  as  to  encourage  him.  to  anjr 

confidence ;  as  L would  be  bound,  by 

an  obligation  in  the  nature  of  ^'  the  point  o£ 
honour,'*  not  to  confuk  the  intercfls  of  his 
friend  at  the  expence  of  thofe  of  his  patron^ 

"When  L therefore  told  him  that  he 

fiiouid  depart  on  the  fucceeding  day,  in 
compliance  with  the  invitation  in  the  letter^ 
he  neither  made  an  avowal  of  his  fentimenta 
for  Cecilia,  nor,  tempting  as  was  the  occa- 
fion,  would  he  fufFer  himfelf  to  charge  hiai 
with  any  commilTion  whatever.  He  took 
D  i  leave 
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leave  of  L— —  with  the  vvilhes  of  a  good 
journey  only. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  he  returned 
to  his  apartments.  A  fervant,  the  immediate 
attendant  of  Sir  Rupert,  informed  him  that 
the  Knight  had  made  many  enquiries  after 
him  3  and  had  commanded  him  to  dehver  to 
him,  on  his  return,  the  mcflage  that  he 
would  fee  him  in  his  own  apartment  at  fix 
o'clock  in  the  fame  afternoon  -,  and,  as  the 
fubje<5t  of  the  conference  was  an  affair  of  im- 
portance, he  requeued  that  no  pre- engage- 
ment whatever  Ihould  prevent  it. 

Peregrine  was  in  fome  furprife  what  coul4 
be  the  caufe  of  a  meflage  fo  urgent.  Indeed, 
for  fome  days  pad  there  had  appeared  an  evi- 
dent change  in  the  whole  deportment  of  Sir 
Rupert.  He  had  long  manifefted  a  par- 
mliry  fomewhat  extraordinary  towards 
3  Peregrine, 
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Peregrine,  and,  having  nothing  of  refervc 
in  his  charadler,  had  made  him  the  depofi- 
tary  of  his  mod  important  affairs.  For  fome 
days  pad,  however,  there  had  been  an  car- 
neftnefs  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Rupert,  which 
feemed  to  fignify  that  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  fomething  of  more  than  ordinary  weight. 
He  had  perceived  him  feveral  times  retire 
to  his  clofct ;  and  Lady  Rupee  had  not  un- 
frequently  expreffed  her  curiofity  and  afto- 
nifhmcnt,  by  an  enquiry  both  of  Peregrine 
and  Sir  Rupert,  what  intereft  he  could  have 
in  the  perufal  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  papers. 
Putting  thefe  circumftances  togetlier,  Pere- 
grine had  no  further  doubt  that  the  bufinefs 
of  importance,  mentioned  in  the  meffagc,  was 
fomething  that  referred  to  this  fubjed:  j  and, 
as  it  had  previoufly  excited  his  curiofity,  he 
waited  with  much  impatience  the  appointed 
hour  of  the  meeting, 

D  6  He 
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He  was  interrupted  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
rcfltdions  by  a  fummons  to  attend  the 
drawing-room  of  Lady  Rupee.  The  lady, 
upon  his  entrance,  abruptly  addrefTed  him. 

**  I  have  fcnt  for  you.  Sir,  that  you  may 
inform  me  what  private  bufmefs  has  fo  long 
wholly  occupied  the  attention  of  Sir  Rupert, 
that  he  can  find  no  time  even  for  a  common 
interchange  of  civility.  I  neither  expect. 
Sir,  nor  defire  any  thing  more  than  this  com- 
mon intercourfe ;  and,  though  the  wife  of 
Sir  Rupert,  I  (hall  make  no  claims  upon  his 
fociety  or  his  afiedions  j — I  only  cxpcdt  to 
be  treated  like  other  ladies  of  fafhion.  I  had 
no  lefs  than  four  routs  in  my  lad  week  ,  but 
Sir  Rupert  thought  proper  to  rcfufe  his  at- 
tendance at  all  of  them  :  he  pretends  to  be 
occupied  in  bufinefs  of  importance.  Sir,  I 
know  you  to  be  his  confidant,  and  the  depo- 
fitary  of  his  fecrets  j  and^  as  I  do  not  chufe  to 

trouble 
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trouble  him,  I  infill  upon  receiving  fatisfac- 
tlon  from  you ! — Yes,  Sir,  I  infift  upoaknow* 
ing  what  is  this  bufinefs  of  importance,  which 
makes  Sir  Rupert  forget  the  common  atten- 
tions of  a  hufband  ?'* 

Her  LadyOiip  finiflied,  having  accompa- 
nied her  fpeech  with  the  ufual  appendages  of 
oratorical  declamation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Peregrine  protefted  his  ignorance  of  the  fub- 
jedl  of  the  lady's  enquiry:  Lady  Rupee 
was  a  woman,   and  one  of  the  fchool  of 

M -u —  ,'  Pne  had  too  much  confidence  in 

her  fagacity  and  learning,  to  fufFer  herfelf  ta 
be  perfuaded  fhe  was  deceived.  It  was  in- 
deed the  foible  of  this  lady,  in  common  with 
her  other  fingularities,  that  whatever  Ihc 
chofe  to  deliver,  whether  as  a  fcntiment  of 
tafte,  or  as  an  aflertion  of  truth,  flie  expeded 
to  be  received  by  her  admiring  dependants 

with 
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With  as  much  fubmiffion  as  Ariflotle  hlmfelf 
could  have  exafled  from  the  mod  enthufiaftic 
of  his  difciples.  In  the  fafhionable  coteries 
of  the  Jaft  twenty  years  of  her  life,  fhe  had 
been  honoured  with  k  feat  at  the  right-hand 
of  the  Lady  Prefident  hcrfelf  ^  and  even  the 

demure  affectation  of  a  ^'' e,  the  pert- 

nefs  of  a  C ,  and  the  awkward  pe- 
dantry of  a  C r,  had  been  compelled  to 

yield  the  place  of  honour  to  the  more 
rapid  loquacity,  united  with  the  power  of 
patronage.  This  member  of  the  fociety  of 
Femmes  Scavantes  paid  no  other  attention  to 
the  repeated  affurances  of  Peregrine  than, 
according  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  her  favourite 
converfaziones^  to  wait  fur  his  conclufion> 
that  fhe  might  feize  the  moment  to  re-» 
commence  her  harangue.  This  fhe  accord- 
ingly did,  and  with  fo  much  fpirJt  and  ^ 

much 
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much  eloquence,  that  Peregrine,  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Cicero,  more  than  once  wiHied 
*'  ihe  had  been  born  dumb." 

We  (hall  not  tire  the  patience  of  our 
readers  by  committing  the  whole  of  her 
tedious  oration  to  paper  -,  and  indeed,  as  no 
Woodfall  was  prefent,  it  might  have  been 
an  affair  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  catch  words 
which,  according  to  a  ludicrous  image,  were 
fwallowed  almoft  in  the  fame  moment  they 
were  uttered. 

In  a  word,  the  fubflance  of  this  ad- 
drefs  (for,  in  imitation  of  the  orators  of  the 
ccnveyfazionii  the  lady  feemed  to  refer ve 
her  fubjevfl  for  her  conclufion)  amounted  to 
this,  that  fhe  fufpecled  that  her  hufband  was 
peftered  by  the  application  of  poor  relations, 
and  that  (he  had  been  led  to  this  convidlion 
by  one  of  Sir  Rupert's  letters,  wl»ich  fhe 
l^ated  to  have  accidentally  fallen  into  her 

hands I 
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hands;  though  Peregrine  fufpeded  that:  irr 
this,  as  in  many  other  accidents.  Fortune 
had  kfs  Ihare  than  what  had  been  imputed 
to  her. — The  lady,  to  eftablifh  her  afTer- 
tion,  read  the  letter  aloud.  The  contents 
were  as  foiiow : — 


To  Sir  Rupert  Rupee, 

"    SIR, 

^^  I  have  raade  the  enquiries 
you  commanded,  by  your  letter  of  two  months 
date  from  the  prefcnt  time,  into  the  family 
of  your  late  father,  Jeremy  Rupee,  mer- 
chant of  Cork,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.—- 
You  were  pleafed  to  inform  me  that  you  had 
a  filler,  Mifs  Frances  Ri^pce  ^  that  you  had 
reafon  to  believe  that  ihe  was  flilUiving,  but 
Ihatj  from  caufcs  which  you  have  not  men- 

tioijed, 
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tioned,  fhe  remained  in  obfcurity,  in  which 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty  to  dif- 
cover  her. — 1  have  difcovered.  Sir,  that  your 
fifter  eloped  from  the  houfe  of  your  father  in 
the  year  17 — ,  and  the  caufe  which  common 
fame  aifigns  to  the  elopement,  is  the  cruelty  of 
the  treatment  which  (he  experienced  from  her 
llepmother,  the  lady  whom  your  father  mar- 
ried fome  years  after  the  death  of  your  mo-- 
ther.  I  have  furthermore  traced  her  to 
Dublin,  where  (he  afTumed  the  habit  of  a 
milliner,  and  the  name  of  Perkins,  and  fup- 
ported  herfelf  by  plain-work  and  millinery 
of  all  kinds.  By  the  immediate  and  long 
continued  purfuit  of  her  father,  urged  on, 
according  to  common  fame,  by  the  ftep- 
mother,  who,  however  fhe  might  hate  your 
filler,  and,  as  a  rival  to  her  own  children, 
might  even  wifh  her  to  be  utterly  abandoned, 
did  not  defire  her  cruelty  Ihould  be  thus 

publicly 
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publkly  expofed  by  the  flight  of  your  fift< 
by  this  purfuit,  I  lay.  Sir,  of  your  father^ 
your  filler  was  compelled  to  kave  Dublin, 
and  defert  the  (hop  which  (he  had  taken  as 
the  only  means  of  concealment  and  fupport. 
She  embarked  for  Scotland,  on  board  a 
trader.  All  further  fearch  has  failed.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  her  beyond  this 
embarkation. 

"  I  cannot  omit  the  remark  that  your  own 
fearch,  if  made  in  perfon,  might  be  more 
cffedlual ;  and  1  believe  I  can  furniih  you 
with  fomething  of  a  clue.  To  follow  it  up, 
will  require  more  time  and  mere  attendance 
than  my  profefTional  duties  will  admit  me  ta 
beftow  upon  it.  I  muft  give  it,  therefore, 
as  my  opinion,  that,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  you  fiiall  depart,  without  lofs  of  time, 
for  Ireland.  I  (hall  expe6t  you,  Sir,  with 
impatience  in  Dublin  s  and,  upon  my  part> 

nothinfy 
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nothing  Ihall  be  wanting  to  enfure  the  fuccefs 
of  your  fearch, 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

"  T.  SCENTWEJLL, 

^'  St,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin:' 


Peregrine  had  no  time  to  refled  upon  the 
extraordinary  contents  of  this  letter  j  for  the 
interview  of  himfelf  and  the  lady  was  here 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Rupert 
himfelf.  The  -lady,  feeing  her  hufband, 
fiungout  of  the  apartment  with  an  air  of  dif- 
dain.  Sir  Rupert  bowed  to  her  as  fhe  re- 
tired ;  and  defiring  Peregrine  to  follow  him 
to  his'clofet,  withdrew. 

The  lady,  upon  leaving  the  apartment, 
had  thrown  the  letter  upon  the  floor  i  Sir 
Rupert  had  taken  it  up,  and  feeing  its  con- 
ten  ts^. 
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tents,  had  conveyed  it  to  his  pocket.  Upon 
entering  the  clofet,  and  clofing  the  door 
behind  him,  he  gave  it  into  the  hands  of 
Peregrine,  defiriiig  him  to  perufe  it,  whilft 
he  fearched  for  other  papers  neceffary  to  the 
fubje(5l  of  their  conference.  Peregrine  did 
not  confefs  that  he  was  already  acquainted 
with  its  contents;  but  Sir  Rupert,  finding 
his  fearch  in  vain,  thus  commenced— 

<'  I  have  had  occafion,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fhort  time  you  have  lived  with  me,  to 
obferve  that  your  talents  are  above  your 
filuation,  and  that  no  fituation.  Sir,  would 
be  above  your  merits.'' 

Peregrine  returned  proper  thanks  for  this 
compliment ;  and  from  the  complacency  of 
mind,  and  even  elegance  of  manners  of  Sir 
Rupert  in  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  oc« 
cafion  of  addrefTing,  was  almoft  led  into  the 
conclufion  that  what  is  called  clafTic  learning,. 

is 
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is  of  kls  u(c  even  to  the  accompli  Hi  me  nts  of 
a  finifhed  gentleman,  that  what  has  been  ge- 
nerally imagined. 

Sir  Rupert,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
had  nothing  of  a  fcholaftic  education  :  he 
was  as  ignorant  of  Greek   or  Latin  as  the 

oftentatiuus  W d  himfelf  5  yet  it  would 

have  been  difficult  to  point  out  a  man  of  a  more 
pleafing  general  addrefs  than  Sir  Rupert. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  relate  any  further  of 
the  addrels  of  Sir  Rupert  i  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay  that  it  confifted  of  expreflions 
of  confidence  and  unufual  kindnefs.  He  con- 
cluded thus — 

"  From  that  letter/*  faid  he,  "  you  will 
underftand  fomething  of  the  fubjedl  upon 
which  I  am  about  to  fpeak.  To  explain  It 
more  fully,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  I  fhould 
enter  mto  a  kind  of  narrative  of  my  hfe,  aC 
lead  of  my  early  years. — The  relation  will 

not 
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inot  be  longj  and,  perhaps,  may  contain 
fomething  which  may  repay  you  for  your  at- 
tention." 

Seeing  Peregrine  in  the  attitude  of  ex- 
pc6lation.  Sir  Rupert  thus  commenced. 

'^  As  m.y  prefent  bufinefs  only  refers  to 
my  father  and  his  immediate  family,  it  is 
unnecefTary  to  enter  into  a  minute  relation  of 
any  events  which  might  have  preceded  his 
marriage  with  my  mother. 

"  My  father  was  a  merchant  of  Cork,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  j  and  having  lived  a 
life  of  the  mod  active  induflry,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  in  amaffing  a  property  of  a  very  con- 
fiderable  amount.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he 
was  thus  the  moft  wealthy  merchant  in  Ire- 
land. To  this  period  he  had  remained  a 
bachelor  5  either  becaufe  the  hurry  of  bufi- 
nefs had  left  him  no  leifure  to  indulge  any 
other  thoughts,  or  that  he  conceived  a  wife 

might 
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fnight  prove  Tome  impediment  to  his  pur- 
fuit  of  wealth.  At  this  age  he  looked  around 
him  ;  and,  according  to  the  ufual  and  indeed 
generous  cuftom  of  rich  traders,  fele^fled  a 
wife,  whofe  only  pofTefTion  was  her  perfonal 
beauty. 

*'  For  the  firft  years  of  their  union,  they 
Iiad  nothino  to  wifh  as  an  addition  to  their 
happinefs.  My  mother  prefented  him  with 
two  children — my  fifter  and  myfelf ;  and  my 
father,  according  to  his  own  words,  had  no- 
thing to  lament  but  that  he  had  not  before 
entered  into  a  ftate,  the  happinefs  of  which 
he  now  experienced.  My  mother  was  not 
without  many  even  of  what  are  called  accom- 
plilhments  ;  but  fhe  had  what  was  of  flill  fu- 
perior  worth,  a  pleafing  complacency  of  tem- 
per, and  a  goodnefs  of  heart  which  feemed 
formed  for  the  difcharge  of  connubial  duties. 

With 
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With  fuch  qualities  as  thefc,  the  happinefi 
of  my  father  is  no  reafonable  fubject  of  fur* 
prife. 

"  Unfortunately,  however^   this  happinefs 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  and  the  caufe  of 
its  interruption  is  unhappily  not  fo  unfrequent 
in  common  life*     A  relation  of  my  mother, 
a  woman  not  without  beauty,  was  an  inmate 
in  their  family.     My  father  was  naturally  of 
a  turn  fomewhat  libertine,  and,  un"happily> 
this  woman  was  one  of  the  mod  infamous  of 
her  fex.     In  a  word,  but  few  months  elapfed 
before  an  intrigue  commenced  between  them* 
All  happinefs  was  from  this  moment  at   an 
end.      My  mother  could  not  long  be  de- 
ceived 'y  as  fhe  had  that  attachment  to  my 
father  with  which  every  virtuous  woman  re- 
gards her  hulband,  fhe  could  not  be  long 
blind  to  his  unufual  indifferencev     She  was 

for 
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for  fome  time,  however,  more  Ignorant  as  to 
its  full  caufe ;  but  her  eyes  were  at  length 
opened. 

^'  So  infatuated  were  my  father  and  this 
profligate  woman  in  their  guilty  commerce, 
that  though,  from  being  in  the  fame  houfe, 
they  faw  each  other  almofl  every  hour  in  the 
day,  they  could  not  content  themfelves  with 
thefe  opportunities ;  and,  to  amufe  the  inter- 
vals of  their  feparation,  entered,  though  un- 
der the  fame  roof,  into  an  epiftolary  corre- 
fpondence.  A  young  girl,  in  the  capacity 
ufually  called  that  of  a  lady's-maid,  was  the 
medium  of  this  intercourfe,  and  the  one  to 
whom  the  letters  of  each  were  entrufted.  This 
girl  was  of  an  artful  and  intriguing  turn,  and 
had  much  of  that  low  cunning  which  is  not 
unfrtquently  found  in  the  attendants  of  her 
fpecies.  The  miftrefs  of  my  father,  in  com- 
mon with  himfelf,  had  engaged  her  to  their 

VOL.  III.  E  fervicc 
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fervice  by  liberal  bribes ;  and  a  propenfUy 
to  mifchief  had  led  her  to  take  a  part  againil 
my  mother.  By  the  vigilance  of  my  mother, 
however,  the  girl  was  detedled ;  and  fhe 
thus  became  poffefled  of  a  letter  from  my 
father  to  his  infamous  paramour,  which  con- 
vinced  her  of  what  flie  had  long  but  fuf- 
pecled. 

'^  It  is  needlefs.  to  my  prefent  purpofe  to 
enter  into  a  minute  relation  of  her  emotions 
upon  this  difcovery  ,  fufiice  it  to  fay,  that 
they  were  thofe  which  would  be  felt  by  every 
woman  of  virtue  and  delicacy  in  the  fame 
ficuation. 

"  As  fhe  was  defirous  of  making  flill  fur- 
ther difcoveries,  the  letter  being  fuch  as, 
however  intelligible,  might  bear  a  double 
conflrudion,  my  mother  refolved  upon  a 
fyflem  of  condud  no  lefs  dangerous  than  fm- 
gular.     This  was  no  other  than  to  transfer 

the 
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trie  girl,  the  confidant  of  the  guilty  intrigue, 
into  her  own  fervlce ;  a  reiblution  llie  exe- 
cuted in  the  fame  morhent,  by  a  bribe  more 
confiderable  than  what  fhe  juftly  fuppofed  her 
to  receive  from  the  other  party.  The  girl 
took  the  bribe,  and  promifed  that  (he  would 
deliver  into  her' hands  all  the  future  corre- 
'  fpondence  of  the  lovers. 

*^  It  has' been  judiy  remarked,  that  Vir- 
f.ie  never  excels  in  her  ufe  of  the  indruments 
of  Cunning  i  and  that,  like  the  fivagcs  of 
America,  when  they  attempt  an  imitation  of 
European  tadics.  Hie  falls  in  her  ovvu  fnare  ; 
a  truth  which  was  fatally  verified  by  the 
effefl  of  tliis  conduct  of  my  mother.  Her 
difTimulation,  however  innocent  in  its  en:', 
fell  only  upon  herf^lf ;  and,  after  a  fnorc  in- 
terval, terminated  in  her  de  ith. 

*'  The  guilt)&  lovers  were  but  a  fhort  time 

the  viftims  of  the  treachery  of  tie  confidant  i 

E  2  they 
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they  at  length  detecled  her  in  the  aflual 
pracfllce  of  ir.     Any  one  lefs  crafty  than  the 

infamous   R ,   would  have    difmiffed   a 

treacherous  confidant  in    difgrace,     with    a 

bribe,  perhaps,  for  future  fccrecy.     R , 

however,  was  too  well  verfed  in  the  politics 
of  intrigue  ;  inftead  of  difmilTing  her,  flie  re- 
folved  to  find  her  more  adive  employment. 
She  juftly  confidered  that  ILe  might  be  re- 
purchafed  with  the  fame  facility  with  which 
Ihe  had  been  purchafed  ;  and  that,  as  my 
mother  had  feduced  her  from  her  former 
fidelity,  fo,  by  a  more  liberal  bribe,  fhe 
might  be  again  won  over  to  herfeif.  Upon 
thefe  grounds  (he  refolved  to  build  a  defign, 
as  abandoned  as  it  was  fuccefsfuL 

*'  It  will  be  necefiary  to  explain  it. — My 
mother  whom,  as  I  have  told  you,  m.y  father 
had  fekifled  for  her  perfonal  charms,  was 
{lill   in  the   bloom  of  youth  -,   her  beauty 

therefore 
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therefore  had  iiiiTered  no  dimii'Licion,  and  iii 
a  Radon  of  the  known  gallantry  of  the  Irifl], 
her  marriage  had  not  terrified  avv'ay  all  htr 
former  fultors.  It  is  well  known  that,  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  none  fo  refembled  the 
French  under  their  late  Monarchy,  as  th^ 
liiOi  NoblcfTe ;  and  in  nothing  was  this  re- 
fcmblance  fo  perfect  as  in  the  gaiety,  or,  to 
fpeak  with  more  precifion,  the  profligacy  of 
their  principles  of  gallantry.  So  far  indeed 
were  the  men  of  the  ton  from  fee  king  the 
favours  of  a  fine  woman  through  the  ufual 
road  of  marriage,  that  they  never  confider- 
cd  a  woman  as  a  fuitable  object  of  their  ad- 
drcITes,  till  her  marriage  had  made  her  the 
property  of  another.  She  then  became  the 
common  purfuit  of  all ;  and  thofe  who  had 
regarded  her  with  indifiference,  perhaps  with 
diOike,  in  her  fingle  fiate,  united  in  their 
E  3  admi- 
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admiration  of  her  as  the  wife  of  another.—- 
Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  bon  ton  of  the 
Iri(h. 

*'  Amongftthe  lovers  of  my  mother,  was  a 
Colonel  Althorpe  ^  a  man  of  family,  and  pof- 
fciTed  of  an  eftate  fiifficie^it  to  fupply  the  ap-- 
pendages  of  a  life  of  fafhion.  He  had  been  the 
aOiduous  attendant  of  my  mother  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  marriage^  and,  though  a  woman 
of  the  moft  fbri(5t  virtue,  and  even  bearing  a 
perfonal  diflike  to  Althorpe,  ihe  had  beerr 
compelled  to  comply  with  the  fafnion  of  the 
day  in  treating  him  with  fome  degree  of 
patience.  Althorpe  had  bribed  to  his  fcr- 
vice  the  fame  girl,  who  thus,  at  tho,  fame 
moment,  v/as  the  confidant  of  three  parties — 
my  mother,  my  father  and  his  paramour,  and 

of  himfeif     Pv had  the  good  fort u.::e  to 

Uifcovcr  this  fccret ;  and  upon  this,  and  what 

1  have 
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I  have  before  mentioned;  contrived  a  plot  for 
the  ruin  of  my  mother — a  plot,  J^las  1  too 
fucccfsful.  ^ 

**  Her  lirft  attempt  was  to  excite  the  jea- 
loijfy  of  my  father,  and  in  this  (he  had  little 
difficulty.  Can  one  fulHciently  admire 
this  ftrange,  though  very  ufual  inconfiftency  ? 
My  father  was  a  libertine  no  lefs  in  principle 
than  in  praflice  ;  yet  no  fooher  was  he  pof- 
fcffed  with  a  f  jfpicion  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
wife,  than  the  rage  of  his  jealoufy  could  only 
be  equalled  by  that  of  an  Othello.  Such, 
however,  is  human  nature. 

"  Having  fucceedcd  in  this  firfl  part  of 
her  defign,  it  was  her  next  ftep  to  procure  a 
letter,  forged  in  the  hand-vyriting  of  my  mo- 
ther. This  billet  fhe  comm.anded  the  girl  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  my  father.  Its  con- 
tents were  as  folio v/ : — 

E  4     *  To 
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To  Colonel  Althorpe. 

'  Is  it  poiTible,  Colonel,  that 
you  have  the  confidence  to  indulge  the  ex- 
peflations  you  have  mentioned  in  your  lalt 
billet  ? — Is  it  pofTiblCj  Sir,  that  you  fliould 
forget  that  I  have  a  hufband,  to  whom  I  am 
accountable  no  lefs  for  my  honour  than  his 
own  ?- — You  fay  the  prefent  condufl  of  my 
hufoand  abfolves  me  from  the  obligation  of 
the  contract,  for  that  every  contracl  is  mu- 
tual and  conditional ;.  and  that  I  am  only 
bound  in  fidelity  to  him,  as  long  as  he  prc- 
Icrves  his  faith  towards  me.  You  requcft  me 
to  n-.eet  you  in  the  fummer-houfe,  in  the  fouth 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  prom.ife  me  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  your  argument.  I  really 
think,  Sir,  it  requires  an  explanation ;  and, 

as 
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as  I  h:.ve  fome  defire  to  hear  Ir,  I  will  meet 
you  at  the  appointed  place  and  time. 

'  Your's,  &c.  &c.  &c/ 


''  My  father  no  fooner  read  this  billet 
than,  without  a  moment's  refleflion  upon  the 
improbability  that  my  mother,  a  woman  of 
no  lefs  virtue  than  delicacy,  fnould  have  any 
part  in  a  letter  thus  abandoned,  and  equally 
profligate  in  i:s  tone  as  in  its  fubjecl,  he  tore 
it  into  a  thoufand  pieces  ;  and  thus,  to  the 

no  fmall  joy  of  the  bafe  R ,  put  it  beyond 

his  power  to  difcover  the  cheat.  He  re- 
iolved,  however,  not  to  prevent  the  inter- 
view, but  to  vindicate  his  injured  honour 
upon  the  fpot  v/here  he  believed  it  about  to 
be  facrificcd.  You  may  conceive  the  impa- 
E  5  '      tience 
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tience  with  which  he  awaited  the  hour  of  the 
appointed  meeting. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  infamous  R-: 

h^d  negledted  nothing  neceffary  to  the  cataf- 
trophe  fhe  expe(5led.  My  mother  ftill  con- 
tinued to  employ  the  above-mentioned  girl  as 
her  confidant ;  and  that  the  double  treachery 
of  this  monfler   might  remain   unfufpedlcd, 

the   fubtile  R had   furnifhed  her,  from 

time  to  time,  with  various  letters,  by  the 
faithful  delivery  of  which  into  the  hands  of 
my  m.other,  fhe  efca'ped  fufpicion,  and  en* 
couraged  her  to  iHll  further  confidence.-^— 
Now  that  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  ruin 
of  my  mother,  this  faichlefs  confidant,  under 
a  pretence  of  zeal  in  her  fervice,  carried  her 
the  information  that  my  father  and  the  bafe 

R were  to  have  a  private  interview  in 

the  fummer-houfe,  in  ihc  fouth-end  of  the 

garden  -, 
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garden  ;  adding  the  hour  of  the  interview, 
the  fame  as  was  mentioned  in  the  forged 
billet. 

"  This  information  had  the  more  efFedl 
upon  my  mother,  as  from  the  letters  which 

the  infamous  R had  piirpofely  fuffered 

to  fall  into  her  hands,  through  the  medium 
of  the  double  treachery  of  their  common  con- 
lidant,  fhe  had  been  duped  into  the  opinion 
that  the  purfLiic  of  her  huiband  had  met  with 
a  ftrong  oppofition  from^the  virtue  of  her 
friend.  She  refoived,  however,  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  appointed,  interview,  and  to  tax 
both  parties  with  a  perfidy  which,  being  thus 
detected,  could  be  no  long-er  denied.  Thus 
far  had  the  infamous  plot  fucceedcd. 

*'  By  the  commands  of  the  vile  R ,  a 

copy  of  the  forged  letter  was  carried  by  the  girl 

to  Althorpe.   The  vanity  of  the  man  rendered 

him  an  eafy  dupe  j  he  readily  believed  that 

£  6  hb 
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his  brilliant  accomplifhments  had  foftened  the 
virtue  of  my  mother,  and  that  his  addrefTes 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  crowned  vv'ith 
fuccefs.  The  letter  therefore  was  no  fooner 
deliv^ered  into  his  hands,  than  he  accepted  its 
invitation.  Thus  was  conduced,  and  in  a  fair 
way  of  a  moft  fatal  conclufion,  a  plot  no  lefs 
fmgular  for  its  intrigue  than  its  wickednefs. 
I  am  perfuaded  that  what  have  been  called 
romantic  plots,  are  not  confined  to  the  pages 
of  Romance  ;  and  that  many  of  the  incidents 
of  real  life  may  rival  even  the  mod  extrava* 
gant  of  the  fidions  of  fancy.  Indeed,  hu- 
man life  itfelf  is  but  too  frequently  a  Ro- 
mance ',  the  contexture  of  the  fable  is  fuchj 
that  no  one,  from  the  exordium,  can  con- 
clude upon  the  cataftrophe. 

"  To  return,  however,  to  my  narrative. 
The  awakened  jealoufy  of  my  father  hurried 
him  to  the  place  of  interview   before  the 

appointed 
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appointed  time.  There  was,  moreover,  aa 
appearance  of  impatience  about  my  mother^ 
wljicii  confirmed  the  fufpicion  of  my  fathero 
The  Colonel,  with  equal  impatience,  haften- 
ed  to  the  place  of  appointment :  he  had  no 
fooner  entered  the  door,  than  my  father, 
burfting  from  his  place  of  concealment,  fum- 
moned  him  to  defend  his  life.  The  Colonel 
was  a  man  of  courage  ;  and  though  he  had 
not  expelled  this  encounter,  he  did  not'refufe 
the  invitation.  Thus  in  an  inftant-were  thtir 
fwords  prefented  towards  the  breads  of  each 
other. 

"  In  this  moment  appeared  my  mother : 
my  father  faw  her  as  fhe  approached,  and 
the  fight  increafed  th.e  rage  of  his  jealoufy 
almolt  to  the  point  of  madnefs.  The  fv;ord 
of  the  Colonel  was  Unvered  into  pieces 
by  the  unnatural  urcngch  of  his   arm;  and 

beino: 
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being  thus  dlfarmed,  he  receiv^ed  in  Us  body 
the  weapon  of  my  father,  even  almoH:  to  its 
hilt.  He  fell,  and  was  in  an  inftant  bached 
in  his  blood.  My  father  fiarted  back  with  a 
look  of  horror  ; — his  fury  was  abated,  but 
his jealoiify  and  niadnefs  dill  remaiiieJ. 

*^  In  this  moment  appeared  the  i:;famous 

R .     Before  fne  had  lime   to  know  the 

event  of  her  plot,  which  was  fatal,  indeed  far 
beyond  her  purpofe,  my  father  feized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  huriied  her  from  the  garden,, 
by  a  back-gate,  into  the  adjacent  fields. — 
Kis  broken  exclamations,  and  ilill  more  l.is 
fword  yet  reeking  with  blood,  explained  to 
her  fome thing  of  the  cataftrophe ;  and  ftic 
juftly  confidered  it  as  a  meafure  of  prudence 
to  make  an  immediate  efcape.  My  father 
fuifered  himfelf  to  be  guided,  and  this  wo- 
man was  never  v/anting  either   in  refolution, 

cr 
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or  the  difcovcry  of  expedients;  they  fucceeded 
in  gaining  Dover,  and  within  a  few  days  had 
retired  to  Paris. 

"  To  return  to  my  mother,  and  to  haften 
to  the  conclufion  of  this  moft  melancholy  part 
gf  my  narrative.  Upon  the  fpedacle  of  the 
engagement  of  my  father  and  the  Colonel, 
file  had  fallen  into  a  fir,  fi-om  which  (lie.  hnd 
only  been  recovered  to  experience  a  dreadful 
fijccefiion.  The  elopement  of  my  father  and  ■ 
his  Infamous  paramour  had  their  full  effecl  ;. 
for,  wi:hin  lefs  than  a  month.  Hie  funk  inio 
the  la  ft  ref^urce  of  the  wretched,  the  laPc 
afyluQi  from  the  wicked— a  grave  ! 

*'  The  wound  of  the  Colonel  was  not 
mortal ;  and  withrn  fix  months  of  his  de- 
parture from  England,  and  five  of  the  death 
of  my  mother,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  My  m.other,  in  a  paper  written 
fome  time  before  her  death,  had  protvfteJ 
5  her 
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her  innocence,  and  implored  the  proterci.)!? 
of  my  father  for,  her  two  children,  my  fifrer 
and  myfclf.  This  paper,,  however,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  infamous  R~- — ,  and  w.is 
thus  never  feen  by  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dreficd.  My  father  indeed  felt  fomt  re- 
morfe  upon  the  death  of  my  mcthtT;  buz 
as  he  ilill  confidered  her  as  guilty,  his  pity- 
foon  fubfided  in  his  refentmenc.  But  as  he 
did  not  wanc_  common  principle,  though  the 
firength  of  his  pafTions  fubjecled  him  to  fre- 
quent deviations,  he  flill  retained  a  paternal 
afte61:ion  towards  my  filter  and  myielf. 

*^  In  a  few  months  the  infamous  R ■ 

reaped  the  fruit  of  her  intrigues,  and  became 
the  wife  of  my  father.  In  a  fliort  period  fiie 
appeared  to  be  pregnant.  From  this  mo- 
ment commenced  anew  fcries  of  intrigue?, 
the  aim  of  which  w.:is  to  wean  the  affeiftions 
of  my  father  fom  my  filler  raid  myfclf.     Siie 

fo 
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fo  far  fucceeded  that,  though  fcarcely  above 
the  age  of  fifteen,  I  lef:  my  father's  houfe, 
and,  after  fome  delay  and  fame  difficulties, 
obtained  admiffion  into  a  fliip  of  the  Eall: 
India  Company.  My  filler  was  compelled 
to  undergo  the  perfccution  of  her  Hep- 
mother  for  a  longer  period.;  to  her,  however, 
it  had  at  length  become  fo  intolerable,  that 
ihe  followed  my  example,  and  left  the-  pro- 
te(flion,  if  fuch  indeed  it  could  be  called,  of 
her  paternal  roof.  Such  was  thtJ  unrelenting 
perfecution  of  our  (lepmother. 

'*  I  am  now  haftening  to  the  fubjed  of 
my  prcfent  embarrafTmcnt.  I  have  told  you 
that,  upon  my  flight  from  the  houfe  of  my 
father,  I  obtained  admilTion  on  board  an  Exil 
ladiaman;.  Sufnce  it  to  (ay,  that  my  in- 
duftry,  perhaps  ability  in  my  new  pro'euion,. 
procured  me  the  friendlhip  and  patronage  of 
my  Captain  ^  and  that  having  learned'  my 

ftoryi 
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fLory,  and  that  my  birth  was  fomethlng  more 
rei].3e6lable  than  that  of  my  companions,  he 
advanced  m.e  to  a  higher  capacity. 

*^  It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  Englifli 
merchants  and  traders  are  the  moft  liberal 
men  in  the  world,  and  that  of  all  Englifli 
merchants  none  can  rival  in  this  refpc6i:  the 
Eafl:  India  Company.  In  their  fervice,  there- 
fore, it  was  my  good  fortune  to  obtain  a 
gradual  rife,  and  to  realize,  after  feme  interval^ 
my  prefent.  property. 

*'  The  treatment  I  had  received  from  my 
family,  and  the  immenfity  of  the  diftance 
which  feparated  us,  rendered  them  a  fubjed 
of  little  intcreft  to  me  j  and  being  engaged 
in  the  purfuit  of  riches,  a  purfuit  which  of 
all  others  moft  effeclually  occupies  the  whole 
iuan,  many  years  had  palled  away  withouc 
my  having  received  any  information  from 
my  native  place.    Having  fucceeded  at  length 

to 
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t.)  the  very  extent  of  my  wiilies,  and  amalTed 
.1  fortune  equal  to  my  mod  fanguine  hopes, 
and  far  fuperior  to  my  real  wants,  I  began 
to  feel  that  defire  to  return  to  England,  fo 
predominant  and  irrefirtibk  with  the  Eaftera 
Nabobs. 

**  There  is  no  term  more  in  ufe  amongfl: 
us  than  the  love  of  our  country  j  but  to  iin- 
derftand,  in  other  words  to  feel,  this  love  in 
its  true  and  natural  extent^  it  is  necefifary  that 
we  fliould  have  been  for  fomc  length  of  time 
abfent  from  this  objedu  of  our  attachment. 
When  we  are  finking  to  the  earth  beneath 
the  diredl  beams  of  a  tropical  fun — when,  in 
our  walks  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  we 
refledl  upon  the  didance  which  feparates  us 
from  all  the  dearer  relations  of  life — when  we 
fee  nothing  around  ns  but  creatures  who, 
though  they  may  partake  our  human  fliape, 
have  noihirrq  of  our  common  nature  abouc 

t>.ein^ 
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them,  who  avert  from  us  as  from  the  mod 
pernicious  coTiragion — it  is  tlien  that  we  feel 
the  true  love  of  our  country — the  warm  re- 
gret— the  kngiiidiing  remembrance  of  fields 
for  ever  verdant,  and  funs  which  (hinc  buc 
to  refrcQi  and  clicriili.  Our  country  is  never 
fo  loved  as  when  we  think  it  lofh 

*'  Thus  crov/ned  with  fuccefs,  I  re-em- 
barked for  England.  Upon  my  arrival  la 
London,  ray  firft  enquiry  was  into  the  prefent 
fituation  of  my  father  and  family. — My  father 
and  my  flepmother  were  both  dead  j  and  for 
further  information  I  was  referred  to  his  ex- 
ecutor, the  gentleman  from  whom  I  received 
tiie  letter  of  which  I  requefted  your  perufal. 
The  refult'of  my  enquiries  was,  that  my  ftcp- 
mother  had  died  during  her  pregnancy  ?  and 
that  in  the  rcniorfe  of  her  dcaih-bed,  fhe  had 
confefled  the  innocence  of  my  mother^  and 
the  whole  artifice  of  the  plot  for  her  ruin.— 

iMy 
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iMy  father  furvived  her  but  two  years ;  and 
to  repair  to  the  utn^ioll  of  his  power  his  in- 
juftice,  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property 
in  truft  for  my  fifter  and  myfelf.  My  fuler, 
however,  had  difappeared,  to  efcape  the  per- 
fccucion  of  her  ftepmother  ,  and  though,  in 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  this  woman 
and  himfelf,  he  had  neglefted  no  means  of 
fcarch,  every  effort  was  fruiclcfs. 

"  I  have  foiTie  reafon,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  my  Hfter  fiill  lives ;  and  in  this  hope 
I  (hall  negle6t  nothing  to  the  fuccefsofmy 
fearch.  To  this  I  conceive  myiclr  bound  no 
Icfsinjuftice  than  in  naiural  atFcdlion  ^  for 
the  property  of  my  father,  to  v^hich  my  fiftcr 
is  co-heirefs  v/rch  myfelf,  is  little  (hort  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  I  mufl  add  to 
this,  that  as  I  have  no  children,  nor  any  ex- 
pe(5latioo  of  any,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
my  Cider,  a  n  the  only  furviving  member  of 

my 
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my  family,  I  have  no  other  to  look  to  for  my 

own  heir. 

"  I'l'C  letter  you  have  read,  and  this  nar- 
rative of  the  incidents  of  my  earlier  life^  miift 
have  explained  to  you  the  fubjecl  of  my  pre- 
fent  embarrafTment. — I  depart  to  Ireland 
to -morrow  ; — what  I  require  of  you,  whom 
I  (liall  leave  behind,  is  this.  My  bufinefs  in 
Ireland,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  to  follow  a 
clue  I  have  difcovered  for  the  further  purfuit 
of  my  filler  i  by  means  of  this  clue,  perhaps 

1  may  trace  her  to  London  :  as  you  will  be 
upon  the  fpot,  I  fiiali  perhaps  have  recnurfe 
to  you,  to  unite  your  eiTorts  to  my  own  for  the 
accom.pUQiment  of  this  purpofr.  You  fnall 
receive  information  from  me  as  to  my  pro- 
grefs;  and  1  fl:iall  tlatter  myfclf  that  you  v.iil 
negletft  nothing  in  which  you  may  concur  to 

2  difcovery  fo  much  in  my  wiOies." 
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Sir  Rupert  here  concluded  ;  and,  forcing 
into  the  hands  of  the  reludant  Peregrine 
notes  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
left  the  apartment. 

Peregrine  could  fcarcely  believe  his  own 

good  fortune  in  being  the  poireffor  of  a  fum 

like  this  ;  and  when  he  retired   to  his   bed, 

the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  occupied  in 

refle(5l:ino:  UDon  the   ufes  to  which  he  iliould 

apply  his  new  opulence,  fo  as  to  procure  him 

fomething  of  permanence.     As  his  miftrefs 

had  her  fhare,  and  indeed  the  moft  confider- 

able  part,  in  thefe  reflections,   th^  refu't  was 

f 
a  refolution  to  ernbark  it  in  fome  trade  or 

profcirion,  and  thus  jirocure  a  certain,  thou^^h 

perhaps  a  moderate  independence. 

'*'  And  what  further,"  faid  he,  ''  fliall  now 

prevent  my  union  with  my  Cecilia  ? — What 

further  fhall   delay  me    from    flying  to  her 

refcue,  and  delivering  her  from  a  pcrlecupon. 
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the  malignant  nature  of  which  I  muffc  fuffi- 
ciently  underfland  from  the  narrative  of  Sir 
Rupert  ?  By  means  of  this  generofity  of  Sir 
Rupert,  employed  in  a  proper  way,  I  (liaii 
have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  fomething  of 
an  independent  fupport ;  and  the  fmall  pit- 
tance of  my  CeciHa's  fortune,  however  infuf- 
ficient  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  affluence,  will 
make  no  inconfiderable  addition  to  this. — 
Yes,  my  Cecilia,  I  will  now  be  thy  ov/n. 
No  longer  fhall  you  thus  fuffer  under  the  un- 
relenting perfecution,  the  unmerited  tyranny 
of  your  father  and  ftepmother." 

Sir  Rupert  and  his  Lady  departed  on 
the  night  of  tliis  day,  upon  their  road  to  Holy- 
head ;  but  as  the  lady  had  a  rout  the  fame 
evening,  they  did  not  commence  their  jour- 
ney till  fom.e  hours  afcer  Peregrine  had  re- 
tired to  his  bed. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Jr  EREGRINE  arofe  in  the  morning  full 
of  the  purpofe  which  had  occupied  his 
thoughts  during  the  night.  To  guard  againfl: 
any  interruption  to  his  thoughts,  he  fccured 
the  door  of  his  apartment  as  he  feaced  himfelf 
at  his  breakfaft- table.  He  now  gave  a  loofe 
to  his  mind,  and  was  foon  fo  involved  in  a 
thorough  abflraclion,  that,  though  the  ftreet 
had  been  on  fire  around  him,  he  would  have 
been  infenfible  to  his  danger. 

Of  how  many  trades  and  profcflions  did  he 
examine  and  compare  the  inconvenience  and 

VOL.  in.  F  advan- 
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advantage.  For  ibme,  his  capital  was  infuf- 
ficient ',  for  others,  he  could  find  no  ready- 
vent  for  his  ilock.  The  profits  of  one  were 
indeed  lucrative,  but  the  returns  were  flow  -, 
the  payments  in  another  were  indeed  imme- 
diate, but  it  could  not  be  managed  but  by 
means  of  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  its  uiaal 
courfe  of  bufmcfs.  in  a  word,  he  could  nx 
upon  nothing  In  the  weaiinefs  of  indeci- 
fion,  he  took  up  the  nc  wipaper  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  his  eve  was  immediately  caught  by  an 
advertifement  10  the  following  eifed  :  — 


^^  Places  under  Government,   8^c. 

^*  Gentlemen  in  pofTefiion  of  fumsof  ready 
money,  of  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  or 
a  thoufand  pounds,  are  refped fully  inform- 
ed   that,    by    apphing    to    the    houfe    of 
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•  and  Co.  they  may  be  accommodated 

with  places  under  Government,  of  an  income 
producing  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
their  purchafe-money.     A  place  of  C— • 

in  the  T to  be  difpofed  of  for  iive 

hundred  pounds,  the  annual  income  of  which 
is  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
neceflary  attendance  fcarcely  more  than  three 
hours  per  day. — N.  B.  The  utmoil  fecrecy 
and  honour  are  obferved  and  expeded. 

"  It  is  requefted  that  none  but  the  moft 
refpe(5lable  people,  and  fuch  as  can  be 
powerfully  recommended,  will  make  appli- 
cation."* 


*  Advertifements  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with  in 
every  paper  ;  and  thefe  frauds,  according  to  Colqu- 
houn,  in  his  excellent  Syftem  of  the  Police,  are  no 
lefs  fuccefsful  than  daring. 

F  2  The 
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The  flufluating  mind  of  Peregrine  was 
fixed  by  this  advcrtifement.  And  what  in- 
deed could  better  fuic  his  fituanon  than  a 
place  like  the  one  mentioned  ? 

"  How  happy,'*  thought  he,  "  can  my 
Cecilia  and  myfelf  live  upon  three  hundred 
a- year  thus  earned!  Attendance  fcarcely 
more  than  three  hours  a  day  !  This  is  no- 
thing. And  a  place  like  this  to  be  purchafed 
for  five  hundred  pounds  !'* 

In  truth,  this  circumftance  at  firfl:  excited 
the  fufpicion  of  Peregrine;  but  it  was  quiet- 
ed by  the  artifice  of  the  claufe,  that  none  but 
the  mod  refpedable  perfons  would  be  deem- 
ed proper  applicants.  Thus  reafoned  Pere- 
grine, and  thus  have  reafoned  many  others. 

Full  of  thefc  reflexions.  Peregrine  de- 
parted to  the  place  of  application.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  houfe,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  confirm   his  error,   gave  him  no  fmall 

fadstadion ; 
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fatisfaclion  :  it  was  large,  and  imprefTed,  at 
lead  externally,  with  all  the  features  of  fub- 
flance.  It  was  not  the  houfe  of  a  fharperj 
or  at  lead  offiich  (harpers  as  Peregrine  was 
accuftomed  to  hear  or  read  of.  Indeed  the 
knowledge  of  this  young  nan,  we  mean  the 
knowledge  of  the  world — that  knowledge 
without  which  a  man  muft  remain  an  infant, 
with  regard  to  others,  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
was  very  fhallow  i  and  he  had  yet  to  icarn 
that  there  were  cheats  whofe  external  fplen- 
doiir,  and  even  real  opulence,  might  rival 
that  of  our  moft  wealthy  merchants  ;— he 
had  yet  to  learn  that  impofture,  and  more 
particularly  its  higher  branches,  had  become 
a  trade,  and  one  of  the  moft  flourilhing  in 
our  metropolis. 

The  counting- houfe,  or  ofHce,  was  of  the 

fame  appearance  :  it  had  an  oftentation  of 

bufinefs.     In  one  corner  was  a  pile  of  papers, 

F  3  rolls 
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rolls  of  parchments,  &c.  &c.  which,  to  the 
fanguine  mind  of  Peregrine,  appeared  title- 
deeds  of  eftates.  The  fcene  was  completed 
with  all  the  other  appendages  of  bufinefs  and 
apparent  credit :  writing-defKs,  long  tables 
covered  with  green  baize,  and  a  multitude  of 
writing  and  copying-clerks.  But  the  atten- 
tion of  Peregrine  was  pardcularly  attracfled 
to  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  the  half-drefs 
regimentals  of  an  Officer,  whofe  towering 
haughtinefs  of  look  befpoke  his  rank  and 
command. 

Peregrine  found  that  he  was  not  deceived 
in  his  conjedures ;  for  a  gentleman  who, 
like  himfelf,  appeared  an  applicant,  but  who 
1^'as  in  reality  one  of  the  fellows  belonging  to 
the  office,  vvhifpered  in  his  ear  that  it  was 

General ,  who  was  defirous  ofadvance- 

tnent,  and  had  been  making  an  application 
to  the  ofnce,.with  the  offer  of  a  large  premium 

for 
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for  that  purpofe.     Peregrine  was  thus  con- 
firmed in  his  hopes. 

Being  demanded  upon  the  fubjedl  of  his 
bufinels,  and  having  replied,  he  was  direcled 
to  an  elderly  man,  who  was  feared  at  an  op- 
pofite  dcik,  and  wa^  habited  in  the  ufualdrefs 
and  br  ;ad  brim  of  a  Qjaker.  He  did  not 
return  even  an  anfver  of  civility  to  the  ap- 
plication of  Peregrine,  who,  however,  liked 
this  the  better^  as  he  conftrued  it  iijto  the 
rudenefs  of  confcious  wealth. 

He  told  Peregrine  that  fo  many  applica- 
tions had  been  made,   that  he   could  do  no     ; 
more    bufmefs    that    morning  j    but,  as    he 
feemed  prelfing,  he  would  hear  what  he  had 
to -fay.     Peregrine  then  remmded  him  or  his 

advertifement,"  the  place  in   the  T •  of 

three  hundied  pound,  per  annimiy  three  hours' 
attendance  m  the  day,  and  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  purchafe. 

F  4  *'  And 
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'•  And  Co  you  wifh  for  this  place,  young 
man,"  faid  the  Quaker. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Peregrine/ 

**  I  dare  fay  you  do,"  rejoined  the  fellow, 
with  an  affccflation  of  raillery.  "  Yes,  yes, 
a  place  of  three  hundred  a-year  Is  a  very 
pretty  thing.  Many  people  may  toil  all  their 
lives,  and  not  procure  fo  pretty  a  thing.— 
Yes,  yes,  I  can  believe  that  you  wilh  for 


it." 


"  And  I  am  willing  to  pay  its  purchafe," 
faid  Peregrine — **  five  hundred  pounds." 

**  Yes,  yes,*'  replied  the  Quaker,  "  I 
can  believe  you  there  too,  my  friend. — Yes, 
there  are  few  but  would  be  willing  to  give 
five  hundred  pounds  for  a  place  of  three  hun- 
dred a-year.  That  is  a  year  and  a  half's  pur- 
chafe  i  or,  in  other  words,  about  feventy  per 
cent.  Yes,  yes,  1  can  believe  that  you  are 
willing  to  get  feventy  per  cent,    for  your 

money. 
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money.  Yes,  yes,  you  need  not  anfwer  to 
this.*' 

Peregrine  here  added  that  he  was  prepared 
with  the  money  ;  and  requefted  that  the  bu- 
fmefs  might  be  difpatched  with  as  much  hafle 
as  pofTible. 

"  What,"  refumed  the  Quaker,  "  you 
care  not  how  foon  you  can  come  into  poflef- 
fion  of  feventy  per  cent,  for  your  money. 
You  care  not  how  foon  you  can  come  into 
the  pofiefTion  of  a  place  of  three  hundred 
a-year.  Very  well,  young  man,  very  well. 
But  thcfe  things  are  not  to  be  done  imme- 
diately. The  place  is  in  the  gift  of  a  Noble- 
man, and  you  muft  wait  with  fome  patience. 
Go — you  may  return  to-morrow  morning.  I 
(hall  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  my  Lord 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and  will  fpeak  to 
him." 

F  5  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  here  made  a  refpedful  bow, 
and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  Quaker 
fummoned  him  back. 

*'  You  remember,  young  man,  I  fuppofe, 
that  part  of  the  advertifement — '  It  is  re- 
quefted  that  none  make  application  at  this 
office  but  perfons  of  refpedtability,  and  fuch 
as  can  procure  proper  teftimonies  to  their 
good  charader  and  fufficiency  ?'* 

Peregrine  replied  in  the  affirmative  -,  and, 
upon  the  demand  for  reference,  gave  in  the 
name  of  Sir  Rupert  Rupee. 

**  Sir  Rupert  Rupee,"  repeated  the  fel- 
low 3  **  9ery  well — a  very  good  reference.  I 
thinlc  I  remember  him. — Pray,  is  he  not  a 
brother  of  Colonel  Rupee? — I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ColoneL  ,Poor  fellow,  he 
fell  under  the  wails  of  Seringapatam.*' 

Peregrine  replied  that  Sir  Rupert  had  no 
brother. 

«*  One 
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'f  One  of  the  fame  name/*  refumed  the 
Quaker.  '*  Well,  no  matter  ^  Sir  Rupert  is 
a  very  refpe6i:able  man,  and  his  teftimony 
will  be  equally  as  good  as  would  be  that  ofthe 
Colonel. — Well,  I  (hall  write,  or  call  upon 
Sir  Rupert  before  the  matter  is  concluded. 
We  are  obliged,  for  our  own  charader,  and 
the  credit  of  our  office,  to  be  thus  cautious  ,- 
for  fo  many  improper  perfons  apply,  that  we 
might  be  led  into  many  embarrafTments." 

Peregrine  now  departed,  his  head  full  of 
no  other  thoughts  than  his  three  hundred 
per  dnnum.  He  was  defired  to  return  the 
fame  afternoon  -,  and  he  v;aited  for  this  time 
with  fo  much  impatience,  that,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  a  life  of  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty, no  interval  had  been  fo  painful. 

He  had  no  fooner  gained  his  apartments, 
than  one  of  the  fervants  of  Sir  Rupert  en- 
tered with  a  letter;  adding,  that  l\\t  porter 
r  6  who 
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who  had  brought  it,  waited  below  for  an  an- 
fwer. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  the  chara6lers,  he 
recognifed  them,  with  equal  furprife  and 
tranfport,  for  thofe  of  his  miftrefs.  He  tore 
it  open  with  all  the  rapture  of  love  i  its  con- 
tents were  as  follow  : — 


*'    SIR, 

'*  I  know  you  will  receive  this 
letter  with  as  much  pleafure  as  I  fend  it.  I 
have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  minute  relation 
of  the  circumftances  which  have  led  me  to 
my  prefent  fituation.  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  the  low  and  even  cruel  perfecution 
of  the  prefent  wife  of  my  father,  compelled 
me  to  fly  from  his  houfe,  and  to  put  myfelf 
under  the  proteflion  of  my  maternal  aunt. — ■ 

I  reached 
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I  reached  London  laft  night :  my  aunt  has 
received  me  with  more  kindnels  than  I  ex« 
pe6led  -,  her  indignation  at  my  father's  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  fo  unworthy  was,  per- 
haps, the  caufe. — She  is  a  woman  of  fafhion, 
and  has  therefore  affigned  me  a  fuite  of  apart- 
ments, and  permits  me  to  receive  what 
vifitors  I   chufe. — I  Ihall   expect  you   this 


mornmg. 


«  Your's, 

*'    CECILIA.** 


It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  Peregrine  loft  not 
a  moment.  The  porter,  who  ferved  him  as 
his  guide,  carried  him  to  an  elegant  houfe  in 
the  prccincls  of  Portman  Square.  He  was 
admitted  by  a  fervant,  the  fplendour  ofwhofe 
iivery  befpoke  the  fafhionable  oftcntation  of 

the 
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the  miflrefs.  The  aunt  of  Cecilia,  Mrs. 
.Southport,  was  a  lady  upon  the  very  fummit 
of  the  mode  ;  herhuiband  had  died  a  la  modey 
that  is  to  fay,  by  his  own  hand  -,  her  dower 
was  a  la  mode — that  is  to  fay^  two*thirds  of 
the  efiate  of  her  hufband ;  and,  to  conclude 
a]},  fhe  Hved  upon  a  la  mode — that  is  to  fay, 
expended  annually  twice  the  amount  of  her 
income. 

Some  of  our  country  readers  will  read  this 
a/ticle  with  fome  furprife  ;  it  is  neverthelels 
true, -and  as  common  in  \!vi^  town,  as  the  con- 
trary is  in  the  count  ry.  There  are  fuch  things 
as  gam.ing- tables,  where,  however  Fortune 
may  exercifc  her  caprice  upon  the  players, 
(he  always  fmiles  upon  the  lady  of  the  houfe. 
De  Moivre,  in  his  Book  of  Chances,  has  for- 
gotten to  mention  diis  grand  exception  to  his 
leading  canons ;  but  however  fingular  it 
may  appear  to  the  mathematicians,  the  lady 

.        4  .  of 
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of  the  houfe  is  always  a  winner.  The 
courfeofour  hidory  will  allow  us  to  enter 
into  an  explanation  of  this  feeming  paradox. 

We  fhall  leave  to  the  conception  of  our 
readers  what  were  the  firft  emotions  and  ex- 
prefiions  of  rapture  of  Peregrine  and  Cecilia 
upon  this  unexpeded  interview.  After  their 
mutual  pleafure  had  fomewhat  fubflded.  Pe- 
regrine remembered  the  purpofe  upon  which 
he  had  refolved  the  preceding  night.  He 
juftly  confidered  that  he  fhould  never  have  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  to  prefs  his  fuic 
than  the  prefent  moment,  and  was  therefore 
refolved  not  to  lofe  it.  He  had  fome  diffi- 
culty to  break  the  ground  ;  but  having  ac 
length,  perhaps  abruptly  enough,  entered 
upon  his  fubje<5t,  he  proceeded  with  th^  ufual 
eloquence  and  the  ufual  earneilnefs  of  a 
young  lover. 

''  And 
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**  And  what,"  cont'mued  he,  '^  can  we 
have  further  to  wifh  ? — Our  united  fortune, 
though  too  fmall  for  any  purpofes  of  luxury, 
will  procure  us  a  fituation  which  will  fet  us 
above  dependance,  and  provide  us  at  lead 
with  all  the  decencies  of  life.  Believe  me, 
my  Cecilia,  we  are  apt  to  meafure  happinefs 
by  a  wrong  ftandard.  We  reckon  luxuries 
amongft  necefiities,  and  refufe  the  name  of 
fufEciency  to  what  is  infufiicient  to  gratify, 
not  our  wants,  but  our  caprices.  For  our 
wants,  even  our  conveniences,  our  humble 
capital  is  fufficicnt ; — it  will  procure  us,  if 
carefully  employed,  an  annual  refult,  which 
will  provide  us  with  a  houfe,  furniture  not 
contemptible,  and  the  other  neceflaries  of  life, 
clothes  and  food,  not  unfuitable  to  that  de- 
corum which  a  middle  ftatc  requires.  How 
many  are  there  who  cannot  boaft  even  our 
fmall  capital,  and  yet  by  an  honeft  indullry 

(I  do 
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(I  do  not  mean  the  indufliy  of  a  mechanic, 
but  an  induftry  of  mind),  have  raifed  them- 
Jelves  to  a  (late  of  comfort  and  independence  ! 
Cecilia,  dear  Cecilia,  let  us  not  be  affrighted  - 
by  imaginary  difficulties.     If  we  mean  tofeek    , 
our  happinefs   from  the   fplendours   of  life, 
from  the  luxuries  of  affluence,  and  the  pur- 
fuits  of  pleafurc,  our  fortune  it>  indeed  very 
infufHcient  j  but  if  we  are  content  to  fcek 
nothing  in  our  fortune  but  eafe^  decencies,  and 
convenience,  and,  with  regard  to  our  happi- 
nefi,  to  feek  the  whole  of  it  from  our  mutual 
love — if  we  think  t-hat  n)  enj-)yme  ts  are  fo 
happy  as  thofe  of  domdlic  lifj — no  en  iear- 
ments  fo  fweet,  fo  fi.  cere  as  thofe  ot  wedded 
love,  we  have  enough.     Yes,  my  Cecilia,  the 
whole  argument  may  be  fummcd  up  in  thefe 
twodiftindions:—  if  we  mean  tofctkour  hap- 
pinefs  in  our  fortune,  it  is  infufficient  y  if  wc 
feek  it  in  our  love,  and  are  content  to  expert 

nothing 
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nothing  from  our  fortune  but  a  fufHciency  to 
all  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  nature — in 
this  cafe,  1  fay,  our  capital  is  ample.'* 

The  bluflies  of  Cecilia  were  a  fufficient  ar- 
gument of  her  acquiefcerice. 

Peregrine,  however,  with  the  ardour  of  a 
youthful  lover,  did  not  as  yet  dcfift  ;  he  con- 
tinued till  he  obtained  fomething  more  to  his 
wiflies  than  a  tacit  confent.  In  a  word,  it 
was  agreed  between,  them  that,  as  the  non- 
age of  Cecilia  rendered  it  impoffible  to  ob- 
tain a  licence,  the  banns  fhould  be  pub- 
liflied  in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Giles's. 
Nor  was  there  any  danger  of  difcovery  ;  for 
befides  I'hat  the  names  of  Cecilia  and  Pere- 
grine were  known  but  to  few,  Cecilia  knew 
that  heraunt  was  othervvife  occupied  than  in  an 
attendance  on  the  Churches.  With  this  per- 
milTion,  Peregrine  took  his  leave,  leaving 
hismiftrefs  in  a  (late  of  confufion,  and  perhaps 

fomethin": 
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fom^thing  of  fatiiifaclion,  which  (lie  had  fome 
difficulry  to  conceal  from  the  other  vifitors  of 
the  day. 

Peregrine  loft  no  time  in  the  delivery  of 
the  names  of  Cecilia  and  himfclfto  the  ofH- 
ciating  Curate  of  the  parirti ;  and  having  dif- 
patched  this  bufinefs,  as  the  hour  of  appoint- 
ment was  now  arrived,  he  haftened  to  the 
ofBce  of and  Co.  The  Qnaker  re- 
ceived him  with  an  appearance  of  the  greateft 
poffiblc  indifference  ^  and  Peregrine,  as  if  a 
humble  fupplicant,  had  to  repeat  his  bows 
before  he  could  obtain  even\  the  notice  of  this 
fellow.  Affccling,  however,  to  fee  him  at 
length— 

"  Well,  young  man,  I  fee  you  are  exaft  to 
your  time  j — but  I  am  afraid  the  place  will 
not  fuit  you.  I  have  made  a  flight  miftake  in 
my  advertifement  :  I  have  mentioned  that 
only  three  hours*  attendance  was  required. 

But 
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But  as  I  wlfh  that  e\^ery  thing  fhould  be  fair 
and  open,  and  nothing  of  deception,  I  ir.uft 
confeTs  T  fear  the  pi  ice  will  not  fuit  you  j  for 
they  cannot  difpenfe  with  an  attendance  of 
three  hours  and  a  half — yes,  young  man, 
another  half  hour's  attendance  beyond  what 
was  dated  in  the  advertirement." 

Peregrine,  whofe  countenance  had  fallen 
at  the  frit  part  nf  this  addrefs,  was  recovered 
by  rhis  Cv'-ncl.fion,  and  replied  with  much 
complacency,  that  he  confidcred  whit  he  had 
mentioned  as  no  obftack — that  he  had  no- 
thing to  occupy  his  time — and  that  if  fix 
hours  had  been  demanded,  he  fhould  have 
thought  it  no  objection.  He  concluded  by 
a  compliment  to  the  honourable  candour  of 
the  Quaker  J  adding,  that  he  was  fo  perfed- 
\f  convinced  of  his  honour,  that  he  left  the 
whole  affair  to  himfclf. 

"  Well, 
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«  Well,  Sir,"  refumed  the  fellow,  "  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  I  niuft  tell  you  how  far  I 
have  advanced.  I  have  feen  the  Nobleman 
in  whofe  gift  the  place  is,  and  whofe  only 
inducement  to  fuch  a  beftowal  of  it  is,  that 
he  wants  money  to  complete  a  purchafe.  I 
have  given  him  your  card  of  reference  ;  he 
allows  it  CO  be  unexceptionable,  and  added 
than  he  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  Sir 
Rupert  Rupee.  It  is  neceflary  however  to  his 
honour  and  the  refponfibility  annexed  to  his 
cffice,  that  the  aiTair  Ihould  not  be  made  pub- 
lic i  he  requires  therefore  the  ftrideft  fecrecy 
to  be  obferved  ;  and,  to  this  purpofe,  infills 
that  every  thing  (hoLld  be  concluded  without 
his  appearance,  and  by  my  immediate  agency. 
In  a  word.  Sir,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pay  the  five  hundred  pounds  into  my  hands, 
and  your  appointment  will  be  immediately 
delivered.  That  you  may  be  fecure,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  and  that  no  retradion  of  his  Lordfnip, 
after  he  (liall  have  received  your  money,  (hall 
endanger  its  lofs,  upon  your  payment  of  the 
money,  I  will  give  you  a  check  upon  myfelf 
for  the  fame. — This  is  what  I  have  to  fay, 
young  man.'* 

The  gentleman  had  fcarcely  concluded, 
when  a  ftranger  entered  the  counting-houfe, 
and  advancing  to  the  dcfic  of  the  Quaker, 
prefented  a  bill  of  a  thoufand  pounds  for  his 
acceptance.  The  Quaker,  upon  examining 
the  bill,  told  the  ftranger  that  he  did  not  like 
to  have  his  bills  or  acceptances  hawked  about 
the  town  for  difcount  j  fo  that  if  he  had  any 
defire  of  its  immediate  payment,  he  would 
difcount  it  himfelf.  The  ftranger  thanked 
him,  and  accepted  his  offer.  Upon  this  he 
prefented  him  with  an  order,  on  demaiid, 
upon  a  neighbouring  banker.'* 

"  Carry 
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"  Carry  this/*  laid  he,  '^'  and  bring  mc 
word  if  it  is  paid  without  demur.  Thefc 
gentlemen^  the  bankers,  are  To  fond  of  the 
fight  and  touch  of  money,  that  they  demur 
even  to  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  their  bed 
friends/' 

The  ftranger  upon  this  departed.  The 
Quaker,  afFeding  to  attend  to  other  bufinefs, 
left  Peregrine  (landing  by  hiQ;feifi  but  at 
length,  after  fume  preliminary  oftentation  of 
hurry,  condefcended  again  to  addrefs  him. 

*^  You  will  remember,"  faid  he,  "  that  I 
corre(5led  a  fmall  error  in  my  adverti'ement — I 
mean  with  regard  to  the  necelTary  attendance, 
which  I  at  firft  ftat^d  to  be  three  hours  a  day; 
but  vvhich  I  have  fince  told  you  muft  be  three 
hours  and  a  half.  It  feems  that  the  gentlemen 
in  the  Oppofition,  having  nothing  eife  to  fay, 
have  lately  reproached  their  adverfaries  with  a 
fhamcful  negleft  of  the  public  accounts  j  and 

this 
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this  has  led  our  Minifters  to  infifl  upon  a 
greater  induftry  of  the  feveral  clerks  in  the 
public  offices.  An  attendance  of  three 
hours  and  a  half  a  day  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 
I  fay  this,  young  man;  but  I  could  wifh 
every  thing  to  be  open,  honourable,  and  can- 
did between  us.*' 

By  fuch  language  as  this,  by  every  ap- 
pearance  of  fubitance,  and  by  the  pertedlion 
of  all  the  ufual  appendages  of  bufmefs,  the 
confidence  of  Peregrine  was  fo  fully  excited, 
that  he  was  about  to  deliver  the  money  for 
the  appointment,  when  the  ftranger  re- 
entered. To  the  demand  of  the  Quaker 
whether  the  money  had  been  paid  upon  his 
order,  the  ftranger  replied  that  it  had. 

"  And  without  demur,  hey?*'  faid  the 
Quaker. 

"    Yes,     without    demur,"    replied    the 


ftranger. 


The 
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The  Q^iaker  upon  this  nodded,  and  the 
itranger  retired. 

Peregrine  no  longer  hefitated  to  pay  Into 
his  hands  the  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  Well,**  refumed  the  old  gentleman, 
upon  receiving  it,  *^  you  may  call  again  to- 
morrow, and  you  fliall  receive  your  appoint- 
ment. But  remember  three  hours  and  a 
half's  attendance — remember  three  hours  and 
a  half."* 

*  If  any  one  fliould  think  this  picture  of  the  offices 
for  the  advertifements  of  the  fale  of  places  under  Go- 
vernment to  be  over-coloured,  let  him  read  the  firfh 
and  bell  of  our  elemental  books  of  police^  Colquhoun, 
chapter  the  feventh  ;  or  of  the  pradices  of  thefe  pfeiido 
offices  in  general,-  in  the  reports  of  the  trials  of 
Lathorpe,  Murray,  &c.  &c.— It  is  our  purpofe  to 
exhibit  the  moil  comic  fcenes  of  life ;  and  we  do  not 
remember  this  fpecies  of  fharping,  however  common 
and  well  known  to  exifb,  has  yet  been  taken  notice  of 
either  by  our  Dramatifts  or  Novel  writers. 

VOL,  in.  G  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  now  left  the  office,  and  retired 
to  his  apartments  with  more  than  ufual  fpi- 
rits.  His  interview  with  his  miftrefs;  the 
commencement  of  the  firfl  preparatory  ftep 
to  their  union  ;  his  hopes  of  an  immediate 
and  permanent  independence  by  means  of 
the  income  of  his  office ;  all  thefe  circum- 
flances  concurred  to  raife  his  happinefs  to  an 
unufual  point. 


CHAP, 
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Jl  EREGRINE  fcarcely  enjoyed  any  fleep 
the  whole  of  the  enfuing  night  ^  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  his  open- 
ing profpeds,  and  with  various  plans  for  the 
expenditure  of  his  now  eminent  income* 
One  moment  he  refolved,  in  the  intervals  of 
his  attendance  upon  his  office,  to  apply  himfelf 
to  fome  lucrative  line  of  a  liberal  bufinefs, 
and  thus  augment  his  income  to  the  very  ex- 
tent of  his  wifhes.  In  another,  he  refolved 
to  dedicate  his  hours  of  vacation  to  the 
G  2  improve- 
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improvement  of  his  mind,  and  fuch  a  culti- 
vation of  his  talents  in  the  knowledge  of 
finance  and  diplomacy,  that  he  might  recom- 
mend himfelf  to  the  notice  "and  patronage  of 
his  fuperior,  and  thus  facilitate  his  rife  to  the 
firft  employments  of  the  State.     ^ 

His  dreams  partook  of  the  fame  colours  of 
hope  :  one  moment  his  fancy  reprefented  to 
him  the  brilliancy  of  a  birth- night  drawing- 
room,  where  his  Cecilia,  as  Gountefs  of 
fomething,  was  introduced  to  the  fpiendours 
of  a  Cpurt,  and  carried  away  the  palm  of 
beauty  from  the  circle  of  elegance  5  whilft 
himfelf  as  a  Premier,  or  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  monopolized  the  gracious  ear  of  his 
Sovereign,  and  difpenfed  di(lin6lion  to  his 
fervile  admirers  by  a  look.  Thofe  know 
nothing  of  our  nature,  who  deny  fuch  extra- 
vagance to  be  natural. 


Having 
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Having  drcfTed  himfelf  in  the  morning 
v/ith  more  ihan  ufaal  alacrit)'',  and  con  fide  red 
his  engagements  for  the  day,  he  departed 
upon  a  vifit  to  Cecilia,  as  the  firft  upon  his 
lift  of  appointments. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  that  the  interview  of 
the  lovers  was  more  replete  than  ufiial  with 
their  mutual  fatisfa^tion.  Perhaps,  during 
the  whole  period  of  what  our  poets  call  the 
wooing  time  of  love,  there  is  no  m.oment 
more/uU  of  happinefs  to  both  parties,  than 
the  interval  between  the  licence  and  the  final 
ceremony.  Tt  is  then  that  hope  penetrates 
and  warms  the  foul  with  its  moil  dire6l  beam; 
it  is  then  that  we  promife  ourfelves  that  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  happinefs  which 
Nature,  who  is  condemned  to  follow  I  ma- 

m 

gination,    can   never    realize.     This,    in    a 
word,  is  the  feafon  of  hope. 

c  3  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  now  explained  to  Cecilia  the 
fource  and  extent  of  his  hopes ;  and  the  cheek 
of  his  miflrefs  glowed  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  youthful  happinefs,  to  lee  them  fo  well 
founded,  and  fo  foon  to  be  realized.  An  in- 
come of  three  hundred  a-year  feemed  an 
ample  fortune  to  one  who,  with  all  the  ten- 
dernefs  and  all  the  innocence  of  primeval 
nature,  would  have  been  content  to  have 
fhared  the  fociety  of  Peregrine  upon  the  fare 
of  a  hermit — crufl:  and  roots.  Peregrine, 
who  knew  more  of  life  than  Cecilia,  though 
the  fum  even  of  his  knowledge  was  little,  was 
duped  into  the  fame  fanguine  hopes. 

"  Three  hundred  a-year  V  thought  he  y 
*'  what  could  I  do  with  more  ? — In  the  fo- 
ciety of  my  Cecilia,  what  more  can  I  wifh  ?" 

So  wholly  did  they  forget  the  lapfe  of 
time  in  thefe  pleafing  refledlions,  and  more 
pleafing  endearments  (for  in  the  near  approach 


of 
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of  their  union,  Cecilia  had  iomewhat  receded 
from  her  natural  refcrve),  that  they  did  not 
think  of  fcparating  tiU  Cecilia  was  fummoned 
to  dinner.  Peregrine  then^  took  a  hafty 
leave.  Upon  a  fight- of  the  firft  clock,  as  he 
tvas  pafTing  through  the  ftreets,  he  found  it  to 
approach  the  time  at  which  he  was  to  attend 
the  advertifement  office.  With  all  the  hopes 
of  a  young  lover,,  therefore,  he  haftened  to- 
wards tlie  fpot,  whence  he  expedcd  to  re- 
turn a  clerk  of  the  T . 

He  was  met  in  his  way  by  a  fervant  of  Sir 
Rupert,  who  put  a  letter  into  his  hands,  the 
contents  of  which  were  as  follow  ; — 


'^    SIR, 


'^  As  alTignees  to  Mr.  F , 

of  Cierkenwell,   wine- merchant,  and  now  a 

bankrupt,    we   mull   folicit   the   immediate 

G  4  difchargc 
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difcharge   of  the  obligation,   in  which  you 
have  taken   upon  yourfelf  a  debt  of  Mr. 

Haflings,  due  to  the  faid  Mr.  F .     We 

ure  forry  toprefs  you  thus  unexpededly ;  and 
add,  widi  iliil  more  regret,  that,  as  the  affairs 
of  the  bankrupt'  require  an  immediate  iettle- 
nienr,  unlefs  this  demand  is  immediately 
complied  with,  we  fhall  be  compelled  to  fol- 
low it  up  by  an  inftant  procefs, 
"  We  are.  Sir, 
**  Your  humble  and  obedient  fervants, 

"    PETER  GRIPER. 

*'    HEZEKIAH  FLEECE., 

[^  Fleet  Street,  Monday  morning,^'' 


The  contents  of  this  letter  ftartled  Fere- 
grine,  and  more  particularly  fo  when,  upon 


an 
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an  examination  of  the  date,  he  found  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  a  fortnight 
back.  The  fervant,  with  many  apologies, 
explained  this  circdinftance  :  he  faid  that  he 
had  taken  it  from  a  perfon,  whom  he  ima- 
gined to  be  a  clerk,  upon  the  day  of  its  date ; 
that  he  intended  to  deliver  it  the  fame  even- 
ing, but  not  having  feen  Peregrine,  had  for- 
gotten it,  and  taken  it  into  the  country  with 
him.  Peregrine  accepted  his  excufes,  though 
he  faw   much  to    apprehend  in  his  negli^ 

eence. 

^^ 

"  The  amount  of  the  debt  was  fuch  as  might 
have  well  flartled  Peregrine — it  was  three 
hundred  pounds.  Peregrine  was  for-fomc 
time  loft  in  terror  upoa  this  thus  fuddea 
incident ,  and  it  was  not  for  fome  moments 
that  he  could  recover  himfclf  iufficiently  to 
take  a  refolution.  But  at  length  the  thoughts 
of  his  now  expeded  promotion  to  an  income 
05  cf 
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of  three  hundred  a-year,  and  an  office  of  the 

dignity  of  a  Clerkfhip  of  the  T -,  re- 

flored  him  to  fome  tranquillity,  and  infpired 
him  with  a  plan  of  fome  fpecioufnefs.  He 
juftly  confidered  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy, according  to  the  ufual  nature  of  fuch 
affairs,  could  not  be  fettled  in  a  Ihort  period ; 
that  the  affignees  therefore  did  not  fo  much 
require  any  immediate  money,  as  a  iatis- 
fadory  fecurity  that  it  would  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  demand.  Fie  propofed, therefore,  to 
give  them  a  fecurity  for  its  payment  within 
fix  months  upon  the  income  of  his  office  i 
and  he  was  perfuaded  that  they  would  chink 
it  their  intereft  not  to...reje<^  a  fecurity  of 
this  nature.  In  the  meantime  Hallings  would 
return,  and  he  would  thus  be  rcleafed  from 
any  fursher  embarrafifments. 

His  tranquillity  being  reflored  by  this  fpe- 
cloLiG  plan,  he  again  h aliened  his  fieps  -,  wnen^ 

upon 
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upon  pafling  through  Crartbourn  Alley,  he 

was  (lopped  by  his  friend  L .     Upon 

Peregrine's  exclamation  of  furprife  that  he 
was  (till  in  town,  he  told  him  that  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  departure  ;  the  old  gentle- 
man himfelf,.  old  Method,  had  arrived  in 
tawn,  and  paid  him  a  vifit. 

Peregrine  gave  a  ftart  upon  this  informa- 
tion ;  he  feared  that  the  father  of  Cecilia 
might  have  traced  her,  and  thus  impede  the 
advance  of  their  union,     L  did  not  ob- 

ferve  thefe  emotions  of  his  frienci^  but  thus 
continued- — 

*'  It  fecms,"  faid  he,  *^  that  a  circum- 
flance  of  a  ludicrous  nature  has  happened  to 
the  old  gentleman:  his  daughter,  for  fome 
caufc  or  other,  has  eloped  from  his  houfe^ 
and  the  old  fellow  is  upon  the  purfuit  of  her* 
Pray  Heaven  he  may  mifs  his  game  !  for  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  lover  is  concerned, 
G  6  and< 
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and  therefore  they  have  my  fympathy. — Aa^ 
if  this  be  indeed  the  caufe,  the  old  fellow's 
purfuit  and  his  extravagant  rage  are  dill  more 
unreafonable  y  for  as  he  has  fo  lately  played 
the  fool  himfelf,  in  marrying  an  irttriguing 
French  girl,  the  former  humble  companion 
of  his  daughter,  he  fhould  endure  the  folly 
of  his  daughter,  methinks,  v;lth  more  pa- 
tience." 

L faw  the  countenance  of  Peregrine 

exhibited  fome  appearance  of  perplexity.-—- 
Peregrine,  upon  his  demanding  :he  caufe,  put 
into  his  hands  the  letter  of  the  adlgnees. 

I. endeavoured  to  exculpate  Haftings  3 

but  Peregrine  (lopped  him,  by  an  alTurance 
that  fuch  an  exculpation  was  wholly  unneccf- 
fary,  as  he  was  already  fufficiently  convinced 
of  the  innocence  of  his  friend's  intention. 

^*  Every  thing  has   happened/'  faid  he, 

«  thro'jgh  the  unf^jrtunate  bankruptcy  of  the 

3  creditor ; 
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creditor;  and  as  this  could  not  be  in  the  ex- 
pciflation  of  Haftings,  fo  neither  could  this 
fudden  effect.  I  can  impute  nothing  but  to 
my  own  ill  fortune." 

*'  But  what  do  you  Intend  to  do  ?'*  faid 
L— — ;  "  the  debt  is  large." 

^^  1{  I  can  give,  fuflicient  fecurity  for  its 
payment/'  refumed  Peregrine,  "I  Ihall  have 
nothing  to  apprehend.  I  may  thus  defer  the 
payment  till  the  return  of  Hadings." 

"  But  this  fecurity,"  rejoined  L ,  <'  I 

(iiould  fuppofe  is  equally  as  impoflible  as  the 
payment." 

*'  Perhaps  not  fo  impofTible  as  you  fup- 
pofe," replied  Peregrine. 

Peregrine  here  entered  into  a  detailed  re- 
lation of  his  expedlations,  his  Clerkfliip  of 

the  T 5  his  income,  of  three  hundred 

a- year,  and  his  feventy  per  cent,  for  his 
money.      It  is  impoflible  to   deftribe   the 

mixed 
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jnixed  air  of  ridicule  and  concern  with  which 
L .  regarded  Peregrine  "during  this  nar- 
rative ',  when  he  had  finifned,  he  could  no 
longer  retain  his  propenfity  to  ridicule,  but 
burft  into,  a  loud  laugh. 

Peregrine  in  fome  furprife,  and  not  with^ 
out  confufion,  demanded  the  caufe, 

"  And  lb  you  have  paid  the  five  hundred 

pounds?"    faid    Lr ,.    with    a    renewed 

fmile, 

"  Yes,"  replied  Peregrine  ;  "the  Noble- 
man, from  whom  I  am  to  receive  the  ap- 
pointment of  my  office,  is  in  want  of  money 
lo  complete  a  purchafe  ;  befides,  as  there  is 
a  degree  of  refponfibility  attached  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  offices  and  places  under  Government, 
my  Lord  is  defirous  that  the  affair  fhould  not 
become  public,  and  to  fecure  fecrecy^  his 
Lordffiip  infifted  that  every  thing  fhould  pafs 
between  the  agent  and  myfelf" 

<*  Very. 
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'f  Very  well,'*  faid  L ,  "  my  Lord  is 

a  man  of  prudence. — But  pray,  my  friend, 
are  you  equally  fecured  upon  your  part,  that 
the  agent  fhall  not  appropriate  your  money 
tohimfclf?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Peregrine,  *'  I  have- his 
note  here  for  the  whole  fum/' — Saying  this, 
he  put  it  into  his  hands. — *'  What  think  you  ?" 

refumed  he,  as  foon  as  he  had  given  L 

time  to  read  it. 

«  I  think,"  replied  L- ,  "that  I  have 

never  heard  of  a  more  complete  dupe  than 
yoiirrdf,  or  more  complete  fharpers  than 
the  agents  of  my  Lord.  In  a  word,  my 
friend,  you  have  fallen  into  a  fnare  of  a  moft 
profligate  fet  of  fharpers  i  and  your  money— 
your  five  hundred  pounds,  is  as  effedually 
loft,  as  if  you  had  thrown  it.  into  the  fea.  Had 
I  not  lived  upon  the  town  longer  than  your- 
fclf,  I  Ihould  not  have  believed  fuch  a  trick, 
and  more  particularly  fo  complete  a. fuccefs." 

Peregrin 
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Peregrine  was  aghaft  at  thefe  words ;  and 
it  was  fome  moments  before  he  had  fufH- 
ciently  recovered  the  fcattered  powers  of  his 

mind,  to  requeft  that  L would  enter  into   ^ 

a  further  explanation, 

*'  There  are  tvvp  fpecies  of  fliarpers,"  faid 
L-  3  ''  whofe  pradices  are  more  artful 
and  more  fuccefsful  than  thofe  of  any  other 
of  their  fraternity.  The  firft  of  thefe  are 
what  are  called  the  Difcounters,  thofe  wha 
difcount  bills  -,  and  the  others^  the  advertifers 
of  offices  under  Government,  regimental 
exchanges,  &c.  &c^  I  mention  them  both^ 
becaufe  they  are  both  ufually  exercifed  by 
the  farne  perfons,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
way.  The  qualities  necellary  to  thefe  (harpers 
are  a  genteel  exterior,  and  a  demeanour  ap-  ' 
parent]}^  artlefs  and  without  dtXign,  For 
thefe  reafons  I  have  often  wondered  that  they 
have  not  been  expofed  upon  the  ftage ,  for 

whilft 
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whilft  their  pradices  might  furnifh  a  moft 
ample  vein  of  humour,  they  have  nothing  of 
that  vulgarity  which  could  degrade  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Mufe  of  Comedy.  I  will  explain 
the  practices  of  the  Difcounters,  as  I  was  once 
a  dupe  to  one  of  them  m3'feif. 

''  They  advertife  that  they  will  difcount, 
upon  a  mcden^.te  premium,  the  good  bills, 
not  only  of  tradefmen,  but  every  kind  of 
houfekeepers,  or  people  of  known  property. 
Upon  the  credit  of  this,  you  carry  your  bill 
to  their  office,  where  you  fee  every  oftenta- 
tion  of  bufinefs,  and  are  introduced  to  a  fel- 
low, a  confederate  of  the  gang,  who  a6ls  in 
the  capacity  of  their  clerk. 

'  Sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  leave  the 
note  ?  The  principal  is  not  at  prefent  within  5 
but  if  you  will  leave  it,  and  call  within  an 
hour,  you  fliall  receive  the  money.' 

"  You  may,  perhaps^  fhew  fome  marlcs 

of 
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of  diflike,  of  hefitation  upon  this  propofal. 
The  fellow  puts  into  your  hand  a  check 
upon  the  ofBce,  or  his  note  of  hand  ;  and;> 
ander  this  fecufity,  your  caution  is  difperfed, 
and  you  commit  the  note  into  his  hands. — 
And  here  you  may  bid  it  a  long  farewel,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  day  when  you  are  to  be 
called  upon  for  payment ;  for  when  you  re- 
turn to  the  ofHce  at  the  appointed  time^  if 
your  note  was  of  a  large  amount,  or  if,  toge- 
ther v/ith  other  notes  which  they  may  have 
received,  it  makes  a  large  am.ount^  you  find 
the  ofHce  fliut  up,  and  the  fellows  off.  If  the 
note  of  ixfelf  is  not  fufHcient  to  induce  them 
to  this  flep,  they  contrive  to  put  you  off  an- 
other day  3  in  the  courfe  of  which  time^  fuch 
is  the  fertility  which  this  town  affords  of  dupes, 
they  feldom  fail  of  a  very  fufficient  harveft." 
"  But  the  appearance  of  fubflance,  and 
all  the  appendages  of  bufinefs,    even  to  a 

point: 
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point  of  oftentation  1"  faid  Peregrine,  now 
in  a  (late  of  the  greateft  alarm. 

"  This  appearance  anc^  thefe  appendages/* 

refumed  L ,  "  are  all  neceflary   parts  of 

their  plot  -,  and  if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  con- 
fider  a  monnent,  are  the  inftruments  of  their 
fuccefs,  and  the  means  by  which  they  infpire 
their  dupes  with  the  necefiary  confidence* 
Confider,  hkevNife,  at  how  (mall  an  expence 
all  thefe  appendages  are  procured  : — a  (Irong 
box  with  nothing  in  it ;  a  few  deal  tables 
and  boards  covered  with  green  baize  -,  a 
couple  of  writing  clerks,  with  a  huge  folio 
book  of  accounts,  and  a  few  walnut- tree 
defks,  are  the  ufual  and  neceflary  appendages 
of  thefe  fellows ;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
their  value  is  fhort  of  five  pounds." 

*.'  But  the  bill  of  a  thoufand  pounds  which 
I  faw  them  difcount,**  faid  Peregrine. 

«  Yoii, 
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*'  ^You    faw    no    fuch    thing,"    rejoined 

L .     *'  You  faw,  indeed^  a  feliow  enter, 

who  prefented  fuch  a  biilj  and  you  heard 
him,  upon  h'^  return  from  his  errand,  report 
that  the  banker  had  duly  honoured  the  order. 
This  fellow  was  one  of  the  confederates,  and 
not  the  lead  of  the  neceflfary  inftruments." 

"  Is  it  poilible,"  faid  Peregrine,  *'  that  I 
have  fallen  the  dupe  of  fo  clunify  a  con- 
trivance!" 

*''  It  is  not  a  clumfy  contrivance/'  rejoin- 
ed L ,  ''  or  perhaps  you  would  not  have 

become  a  dupe.  It  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts, 
and  in  a  fociety  of  fharpers,  would  do  no 
little  credit  to  the  dramatis  perfona'^ 

"  But  the  General,"  faid  Peregrine. 

"  As  to  the  General,  he  was  another  con- 
federate/* faid  L- s  "  and  from  the  emi- 
nence of  his  part,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
manager  of  the  company.     This^  in  fadl,  is- 

aa 
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an  appendage  which  they  never  ncgle6t ;  for 
they  well  know  that  of  all  prejudices,  there  is 
none  fo  impofing  as  that  of  rank,  and  that  the 
wifcfl:  of  us  make  little  hefitation  in  playing 
the  fool  in  the  company  of  our  betters.  They 
know,  moreover,  that  nothing  is  more  eafy 
to  be  imitated  than  the  proud  ftrut,  the  grave 
demeanour,  and  the  air  of  difdain  which  v/e 
conned  with  our  ideas  of  fuperior  rank.  Jc 
is  perhaps  not  much  to  the  credit  of  our  men 
of  falliion,  that  they  are  never  fo  well  repre- 
fcRted  as  by  the  m^ofc  profligate  of  our 
fharpers." 

As  the  office  was  now  within  a  fhort  dif- 
tance,  they  haflened  their  Heps,  Peregrine 
flill  retaining  fome  hopes  that  the  fufpicions 
of  his  friend  might  be  found  groundltrs. — • 
Thefe,  however,  were  dilTipated  alnr.oO:  as 
foon  as  formed  ;  fo."  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
door  of  the   office,    he  found  every  thing 

barricadoed 
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barricadoed  and  deferted,  as  L  had  pre-* 

dieted.  He  difcovered  that  he  was  not  the 
only  dtjpe,  the  door  being  furrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  others,  who  vented  their  com- 
plaints agaioft  the  cheats.  His  attention  was 
more  particularly  called  to  the  loud  anger  of 
a  per  fon  of  the  appearance  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, and  who,  as  he  afterwards  difcover- 
ed, was  a  Norfolk  Squire.  This  gentle- 
man, as  it  appeared  by  his  own  complaints^ 
had  been  allured  by  their  advertifements,  and 
had  been  negotiating  with  them  for  a  place 
in  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  and,  to  fecure 
the  fuccefs  of  his  application,  had  already 
paid  upwards  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  of  all 
which  he  was  now  a  lofer.  Lieutenants, 
failors,  &c.  bore  no  fmall  proportion  in  this 
number  of  dupes. 

Peregrine,  aihamed  any  longer  to  appear 

of  their  party,  took  the  arm  of  L- ,  and 

with 
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with  mingled  emotions  hurried  him  from  the 
doors. 

Nothing  hurt  Peregrine  with  fo  much 
effect:  in  this  lofs,  as  the  ficuation  to  which  it 
reduced  him  with  regard  to  his  approaching 
union  with  his  miflrefs.  But  a  few  hours 
before  he  had  been  congratulating  her  upon 
the  promifc  of  happincfs  which  Fortune  held 
out  to  them.  He  had  been  fettling  with  her 
the  plan  of  their  future  life  ;  he  had  even  ap- 
pointed an  hour  the  following  morning  to  take 
her  to  look  at  a  houfe,  which  he  intended  for 
his  future  refidence.  There  was  now  an  end 
of  all  this ;  he  was  not  pofifefTed  of  another 
farthing  in  the  world  j  and  thus,  from  the 
very  fummitof  hope,  was  funk  into  the  lowed 
depth  of  defpair — a  reverfe  fufficient  to 
overthrow  a  llronger  mind  than  that  of 
Peregrine. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  reflections  had  funk  him  into  that 
filence,  the  fure  attendant  upon  misfortune  i 
the  amtation  of  his  mind  was  (till  more  evi- 
dent  from  the  difcompofed  air  of  ev^ery  fea- 
ture in  his  countenance  ;  his  lleps  were  hur- 
ried and  unequal.     L was  fearful  of  fome 

defperate  purpofe^  he  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, with  a  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  paflions,  to  divert  his  mind  to  other  cb- 
jedls;  or  at  lead  fink  his  fenfe  of  his  own 
calamity,  by  a  diverfion  of  his  thoughts  to 
thofe  of  others. 

*^  However  great  the  addrefs  of  our 
Engliili  cheats,"  faid  he,  ''  they  mud  yield 
to  thofe  of  the  Continent.  The  Parifian 
iharpers  are  as  fuperior  to  us  in  the  arts  of 
impcfture,  as  in  thofe  of  the  mode.  It  is 
not  a  long  time  fmce  that  an  Englifh  gen- 
tleman, upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  became 
the  dupe  of  a  mod  extraorciina-ry  fraud. — 

He 
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He  was  received,  as  he  defcended  from  his 
carriage,  by   a  gentleman,  who  introduced 

himfelf  as  Monfieur  T .     The  Englifh 

gentleman  had  letters  to  Monfieur  T , 

a  perfonage  of  high  confideration  in  the  new 
Government ,  and  therefore,  without  further 
hefitation,  delivered  them  to  his  reprefenta- 
tive.  The  fidlitious  Monfieur  T-^- —  gave 
him  an  open  letter,  upon  the  perufal  of  which 
the  Englilh  gentleman  found  it  to  be  a  letter 
from  his  father,  recommending  himfelf  (i.  -e. 

the  Engliili  gentleman)  to  Monfieur  T -. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  Monfieur  therefore, 
who  reprefented  to  him  the  extravagance  and 
inconvenience  of  the  French  inns,  he  con- 
fented  to  accompany. him  to  his  horcli  and 
being  led  to  a  magnificent  houfe,  confented 
to  remain  there  during  his  (lay  at  Paris*  He 
was  dill  more  pleafed  at  the  gaiety  of  th:; 
nightly  foupees  and  aflemblies  which   were 

VOL.  ill.  H  h.id 
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held  at  the  hotel ;  and  though  in  the  firft 
week  he  loft  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  at 
gaming,  he  had  good  hopes  of  retrieving  it 
by  better  fuccefs  in  fortune.  ^ 

"  Matters  had  proceeded  thus  about  a 
fortnight,  when  the  apartments  of  the  hotel, 
on  the  night  of  a  moft  brilliant  aflembly, 
were  entered  by  the  ofBcers  of  Fouche,  Mi- 
nifterofthe  Police  ;  and  every  member  of  the 
company,  even  to  the  Englifh  gentleman 
himfelf,  were  hurried  to  ihe  common  gaol. 
When  they  were  taken  before  the  fitting 
magiftracy  on  the  following  morning,  the 
Engli(h  gentleman,  to  his  equal  confufion  and 
aftonifhment,     difcovered     that     Monfieur 

X ,  the  friend  of  his  father,  was  no  other 

than  the  moft  notorious  fharpcr  in  France  ; 
that  the  ladies  of  his  company  were  only 
hired  proftitutes,  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
thofe,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  as  to 

the 
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the  mod  celebrated  perfons  of  the  time,  were 
the  refufe  of  gaols,  and  the  periodical  returns 
of  the  galleys.  In  a  word,  he  had  fome  dif- 
ficulty to  obtain  his  releale  ;  as,  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  having  been  found  in  their 
fociety,  he-  was  fufpeded  to  be  himfelf  one 
of  their  gang.  He  afterwards  difcovered 
that  the  valet,  whom  he  had'taken  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Calais,  was  one  of  the  deputies  of 
the  gang  ;  and  that  from  him  they  had  pro- 
cured the  information  which  cnfured  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  contrivance." 

L was  here  interrupted  by  theaddrefs 

of  two  fellows  to  Peregrine  and  himfelf — 
which  of  them  was  Mr.  Peregrine.  Peregrine 
anfwered  to  his  name  without  fufpicion,  upon 
which  the  fellows  produced  a  writ,  and  ar- 
refted  him  at  the  fuit  of  MelTrs.  Fleece  and 
Griper.  - 

H  2  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  ftarted,  examined  the  writ,  and 
with  the  feelings  of  the  mod  miferable 
wretch  living,  followed.  The  fellows  en- 
deavoured to  perfuade  him  to  await  the  iflue 
of  the  affair  at  their  lock-up  houfe  5  but  as 
Peregrine  knew  it  could  have  but  one  ifTue, 
he  refolved  to  anticipate  it,  and  dcfired  to 
be  led  to  the  Fleet  Prifon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VII. 


At  was  fome  days  after  Pcregrir^t"vras  thus 
lodged  in  the  Flcf-t,  before  he  could  recover 
fuiRcient  tranquillicy  to  review  his  fituation, 
and  fummon  his  reafon  to  his  afliftance.  It 
requires  a  more  than  commpn  fortitude,  per- 
haps fomething  of  unnatural  infenfibility,  to 
retain  the  powers  of  reafoning,  in  their  former 
vigour,  amidft  the  fhocks  of  misfortune  ;  and 
though  Peregrine  had  an  underftanding  not 
inferior  to  others,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
apathy  of  iloicifm.  It  muft  be  confefTed  that 
he  felt  this  fudden  fall  of  his  hopes. 

H  3  L , 
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L ,  following  the  impulfe  of  his  friend- 

(hip,  had  employed  this  interval  in  efforts 
to  fofren  the  creditors  ^  but  all  his  labours, 
and  ten  thoufand  times  more,  were  fruitlefs : 
he  had  to  deal  with  men  of  bufmefs — with 
men  who  regulated  every  thiifg,  even  to 
their  ideas  of  juftice^  upon  the  courfe  pf 
trade. 

In  the  ^jx-ogrefs  of  our  hiftory,  we  have 
often  had  recourfe  to  words  which,  from  their 
novelty,  or  peculiarity  of  fignification,  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  explain.  The 
courfe  cf  trade  are  words  of  this  nature  ;  and 
for  the  ufe  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
of  the  fraternity  of  traders,  or  of  fuch  as, 
although  menibers  of  the  fame  fraternity, 
govern  themfelves  by  other  principles,  we 
fhall  here  enter  more  at  large  into  a  difcuf- 
fion  upon  the  vioxd^— courfe -of  trade. 

The 
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The  courfe  of  trade  then,  according  to 
the  mod  general  definition,  is  that  fyftem  of 
iBorality,  that  code  of  ethics,  which  regu- 
lates the  dealnigs  of  men  of  bufinefs,  which 
enumerates,  impofcs,  and  affixes  the  limits 
of  their  refpedive  duties.  In  a  word,  it  is 
a  kind  of  com.non-lavv  of  commerce,  an  un- 
written rule,  having  neither  any  exigence  in, 
nor  in  many  cafes  any  conneclion  with,  thie 
pofitive  ftatute  laws,  cither  of  nature  or 
nations.     Such  is  the  courfe  of  trade. 

To  explain  it  by  examples  :  it  is  the  courfe 
of  trade  to  alFift  any  members  of  their  fra- 
ternity, upon  their  entrance  into  bufinefs, 
with  a  large  and  liberal  credit  -,  but  fliould 
any  misfortune  incapacitate  him  from  paying 
a  bill  of  ten  pounds  upon  an  appointed  day, 
and  an  affixed  hour,  it  is  likewife  the  courfe 
of  trade  to  deliver  him  up  to  utter  ruin — lo 
poll  his  bill,  and  arrefl  hisperfon, 

H  4  It 
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It  Is,  moreover,  the  courfe  of  trade  to 
give  credit  to  many  who  have  no  appearance 
of  a  fufficlent  fubilance  for  refponfibility,  and 
thus  perhapsj  with  a  f|)ecious  hun:ianity,  re- 
lieving their  wants  ;  but  after  the  expiration 
of  a  few  months,  the  courfe  of  trade  requires 
their  arreft,  imprifonment,  and  final  ruin. 

It  is,  laftly,  the  courfe  of  trade  to  detain 
in  prifon  even  fuch  debtors  as  their  creditors 
well  know  can  never  difcharge  their  debts. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  detention  of  fuch 
debtors  is  only  of  a  further  expence  to  their 
creditors,  and  thus  aggravates  their  fir  ft  lofs. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  debtors,  if  relieved 
from  their  confinement,  might  earn  fome- 
thing  by  their  labour,  which  might  go  to- 
wards the  difcharge  of  their  debts  -,  but  the 
courfe  of  trade,  with  the  ufual  inflexibility 
of  legal  wifdom,  refufes  to  yield  to  fuchcon- 
fiderations.     Such  is  the  courfe  of  trade. 

Having 
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Having  thus  fully  explained  the  term,  our 
readers  will  not  be  furprifed  when  we  relate 

that  all  the  interceflion  of  L produced 

no  other  fruit  than  a  repeated,  and  at  length 
rude  reply  that  Peregrine  muft  remain  in 
prifon  till  he  difcharged  his  debt  -,  that  it  was 
nothing  to  them  in  what  manner  it  had  been 
contracted,  whether  it  was  his  own  debt,  or 
an  obligation  for  the  payment  of  that  of  an- 
other i  it  was  due  in  the  courfe  of  trade, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  trade  mud  they  compel 
its  payment.  Such  was  the  refult  of  all  the 
efforts  of  L . 

L for  fome  time  concealed  this  dif- 

appointment  from  Peregrine,  and  afTiiled 
him  to  make  the  arrangements  for  his  ftay  in 
the  prifon.  The  low  (late  of  the  finances 
both  of  Peregrine  and  of  himfelf  were  no 
fmall  obftacks  to  this  fettlement. 


H5 
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"  Is  itpofTible,"  faid  Peregrine  to  L , 

*'  that  In  this  profeffed  abode  of  Poverty, 
fach  extortion  Is  not  only  pra^ftifed,  but 
countenanced  by  the  fuperlors  ?" 

"  It  is  Indeed   a  fubjeit  of  regret,"  an- 

fwered  L ;  *'and  what,  more  than  other 

fubje61:s,  calls  for  the  interference  of  higher 
powers.  I  will  venture  to  aflert  that  there 
are  many,  even  at  this  prefcnt  time,  within 
the  walls  of  this  prifon,  who  have  paid  to  the 
extortion  of  the  officers  thrice  the  amount  of 
what  would  hav€  difcharged  their  original 
debt.  This  Is  the  moft  lamentable  defed  of 
our  prefent  debt  laws." 

This  dialogue  was  Interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  fellow,  who  demanded  with  the 
ufual  infolence  of  low  office,  the  week's  rent 
of  Peregrine's  apartment.  Upon  his  firft 
entrance  into  the  prifon,  by  the  advice  of 
L— -T-,  he  had  confented  to  Ihare  an  apart- 
ment 
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ment  with  another  prifoner,  and  expedled, 
upon  thcfe  circumflances,  that  the  charge 
would  have  been  moderate.  He  was  called 
upon,  however,  for  a  guinea  for  his  half  of 
the  week's  rent  3  and,  though  this  was  one- 
third  of  all  the  money  he  polTefTed  in  the 
world,  he  found  it  necefifary  to  pay  it. — 
Another  demand  of  a  different  kind  was  a 
ftill  more  confiderable  deducftion ;  he  was 
called  upon  for  a  fubfcription  to  the  coals, 
candles,  &c.  of  the  common  room.  Whilft 
he  was  fecretly  enraged  at  thefe  repeated  ex- 
tortions, a  fcllow-prifoner  entered  his  apart- 
ment, and  reminding  him  that  he  had  not  as 
yet  paid  \i\%garnifn^  made  a  third  demand,  with 
which  he  was  equally  compelled -to  comply. 
Being  now  fummoned  to  dinner  at  an  ordi- 
nary for  the  better  kind  of  debtors,  L ■ 

took  his  leave,  but  with  apromife  of  afpeedy 
return. 

K  6  Upon 
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-  Upon  taking  his  feat  at  the  table^  the 
furprife  of  Peregrine  was  again  excited  by 
the  air  of  indifference  upon  the  features  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  company.  The  fup- 
ply  upon  the  table  was  plentiful  and  of  the 
beft  kind ;  but  it  was  the  rule  that,  before 
any  one  took  his  feat,  he  fhould  pay  the 
reckoning  of  the  day.  Peregrine  depofited 
the  fum  demanded,  and  was  thus  reduced  to 
his  lafl  half- guinea. 

The  fellow-lodger  of-Peregrine  introduced 
him  to  the  fociety  at  table ;  and,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  removes,  explained  to  him  the 
circumflances  and  leading  features  of  their 
fellows. 

One  of  the  fociety,  who  expeded  his  re- 
ieafe  on  the  following  day,  added  to  the 
dinner  an  entertainment  of  wine,  and  a  def- 
fert  I  and  could  Peregrine  have  forgotten  his 
fituation,  and  his  now  loft  miftrefs,  he  would 

have 
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have  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  fiich  a  fcene 
within  the  walls  of  a  prifon.  His  fcllow- 
prifoner,  whether  from  habit  or  infcnfibility, 
feemed  more  rcconcikd  to  his  condition ;  and 
with  a  loquacity  which  would  not  have  been 
unpleafant  at  any  other  time,  thus  defcribed 
his  fellow- prifoners. 

*^  Our  prefident,**  faid  he,  "  at  the  head 
of  our  table,  is  a  man  of  family,  and  fuch 
faftiionable  connedlions  that,  without  having 
any  pretenfions  to  prophecy,  I  will  predidfc 
he  will  not  be  long  of  our  fociety.  Being  a 
younger  fon,  he  fet  out,  as  they  call  it,  with- 
out a  Iliilling  ;  but  being  of  a  tolerable  figure 
and  of  mufcular  ftrength,  he  foon  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  a  certain  fat  Countefs  ;  he 
was  accordingly  invited  to  her  parties,  and 
whatever  difputes  might  happen,  fettled  them 
to  the  intereftand  fatisfadlionof  hispatronefs. 
He  always  played  high,  and  by  the  manage- 
ment 
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merit  of  his  patronefs^.  has  been  ufually  fuc* 
cefsful.     About  a  year  fince,  they  took  an 
elegant  houTe,  the  oftenfible  tenant  however 
being  the  gentleman  himfelf.     Every  Wed- 
nefday  and  Friday  they  opened  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  company  ;  and,  after  having  fleeced 
them,  endeavoured  to  confole  them  by  a  mod 
luxurious  fupper,  moil:  delicious  wines,  and 
moil  unreftrained  freedom  on  the  part  of  all 
the  ladies  prefent.     Their  winnings,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year 
were  immenfe  3  they  divided  them  equally, 
and  each,  as  indeed  they  had  good  reafon  to 
be,  was  fatisfied  with  their  part.     There  was 
one  thing,  however,  which  was  not  equally  to 
their  fat  is  fad  ion  :    the    expenditure  of   the 
houfe,  which  was  as  yet  Handing  upon  the 
books  of  the  tradefmen,  was  in  fome  propor- 
tion to  their  winnings ;  had  they  difcharged, 
therefore,  all  fuch  demands,  it  would  have 

made 
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made  no  fmall  diminution  of  their  fhares. 
Each  was  equally  unwilling  to  confent  to  this 
difcharge.  It  was  at  length  agreed  between 
them  that  the  gentleman,  this  man  of  honour, 
fliould  declare  himfelf  infolvent — fhould  fuf- 
fer  an  arreft  from  the  duped  tradefmcn — and 
fhould  for  fome  time  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
Fleet.  In  the  meantime,  the  lady,  the  Right 
Honourable  Countefs  of——,  was  to  em* 
ploy  her  intereft  with  her  friends,  and  by  re- 
prefenting  the  caufe  of  the  poor  gentleman's 
ruin,  /.  e.  his  extravagant  gencrofity  in  the 
entertainments  he  had  given  them,  was  to 
fqueeze  out  a  fubfcription  for  his  releafe. — 
The  tradefmen,are,  in  the  meantime,  dealt 
with  by  the  gentleman's  attorney,  and  have 
been  induced  to  confent  to  take  fourteen  Iliil- 
lings  in  the  pound  of  their  refpedlive  debts. 
The  matrer,  I  hear,  is  now  in  train,  and  the 
gentleman  experts  his  releafe  every  hour." 

The 
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The  companion  of  Peregrine  related  many 
other  circumftances  of  the  fame  nature,  with 
regard  to  others  of  the  fociety  ^  but  we  fliall 
pafs  them  over,  as  we  fear  they  will  give  as 
little  entertainment  to  the  reader  as  they  did 
to  Peregrine. 

As  they  were  retiring  to  their  apartment, 
a  fellow- prifoner  took  the  arm  of  Peregrine, 
and  taking  him  into  a  private  corner  of  the 
common  room,  thus  addreflcd  him^ — 

"  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  to  what  cauie  you 
owe  your  prefent  confinement,  whether  to 
accidents  out  of  your  own  power,  or  to  any 
thing  lefs  reputable.  I  am  willing,  however, 
from  fomelhing  ingenuous  in  your  appearance, 
to  believe  the  foriiier  -,  and  therefore  think  it 
my  duty  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  againft 
the  perfcn  with  whom  you  (hare  your  apart- 
ment.    Kc  is  one  of  the  moft  infamous  of 

the 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  prifon,  and  is  more 
fuited  to  the  cell  of  a  felon,  than  to  a  con- 
finement which  is  too  often  only  the  abode  of 
misfortune.  He  is  a  lawyer,  of  the  name  of 
Ferret ;  and,  by  ill  pradices,  had  fucceeded 
in  amafTinga  confiderable  fortune.  His  pro- 
fligate extravagance  kept  pace  with  his  other 
wickedncfs ;  and  thus  having  expended  the 
fruits  of  former  crimes,  and  no  new  prey 
being  at  hand,  he  is  at  length  become  one  of 
our  focicty.  He  may  perhaps  feck  to  exer- 
cife  his  infamous  talents  even  within  the  walls 
of  a  prifon  -,  and  as  you  lie  mod  in  his  way, 
you  may  be  the  fubjedt  of  his  firfl  attempt. 
I  repeat,  therefore,  have  a  care  of  him  T' 

Peregrine,  in  fome  aftonilhment,  thanked 
the  gentleman  for  this  advice  ;  but  as  he  had 
now  nothing  iurcher  ro  lofe,  and  as  his  mind 
was  at  prcfent  occupied  with  other  thoughts, 

it 
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it  fo  wholly  efcaped  his  memory,,  that  he  re- 
membered nothing  of  it  as  he  entered  his 
apartment. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


O  part  of  the  time,  which  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  pafs  within  the  walls  of  a  prifon, 
was  more  intolerable  to  Peregrine  than  when 
he  retired  to  his  bed,  and  withdrew  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  thoughts  in  folitude  and 
filence.  It  was  then  that  his  former  and 
prefent  fituation  pafTed  in  review  before  his 
mind  3  it  was  then  that  his  former  hopes  and 

prefent 
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prcfent  difappointnient  excited  emotions*  of 
the  o:reace(l  bittcrnefs. 

The  fituation  of  his  miilrefs  was  what  firfl: 
prefented  itfelf  in  the  group  of  melancholy; 
the  preparatory  ftep  to  their  union,  the  pub- 
lication of  banns,  was  even  now  proceed- 
ing, but  their  happy  conclufion  was  impof- 
fible.  What  could  his  miftrefs  think  of  his 
abfence  ? — Was  it  not  neceffary  that  he 
fbould  give  her  notice  of  his  prefent  condi- 
tion ? — Ytt  what  other  effect  would  this 
produce,  but  that  communicating  to  another, 
and  to  one  whom  he  res^ardcd  with  fo  much 
affeclion,  a  (hare  of  the  afHidlion  which  fo 
much  agitated  himfelf  ? 

Was  there  any  hope  of  a  better  event  in 
future  ? — None.  He  knew  not  even  where 
to  fcek  his  releafe.  Sir  Rupert  was  abfent ; 
or  had  he  even  been  upon  the  fpot,  what 
claim  had  he  upen  him  to  a  fervice  like  this  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  Rupert,  indeed,  was  not  without  gene- 
rofity  ;  he  had,  however,  already  reaped  the 
fruit  of  that  generofity,  and  loft  it  by  his  im- 
prudent credulity.  From  Sir  Rupert,  there- 
fore, neither  in  juftice  nor  generofity  had  he 
any  thing  further  to  exped. 

When  he  revolved  thefe  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  he  at  length  formed  the  generous  pur- 
pofe  of  yielding  his  pretenfions  to  Cecilia. 

**  Our  union,"  faid  he,  "  has  become 
impoITible  i — our  love,  therefore,  can  only 
terminate  in  diCappointment,  Why  thea 
indulge  a  paffion  which  rouft  continue 
to  prey  upon  the  peace  of  both  ? — Will  it 
not  be  more  generous  and  more  conducive 
even  to  my  own  happinefs,  to  facrifice  a  claim 
which  I  can  never  advance,  and  the  cxiftence 
of  which  only  augments  our  mutual  fuffcring? 
—My  Cecilia  may  then  fubmit  to  the  wifhes 
of  her  father — may   give  her  hand   to  my 

rival  i 
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rival ;  and  whatever  may  be  my  lot,  will  not 
be  involved  in  my  embarraffments.  She  at 
lead  will  be  happy." 

Nothing  hurt  him  more  amidft  thefe  re- 
flexions than  the  abfence  of  his  friend  L . 

Two  days,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  third, 
had  now  pafTed,  and  he  had  neither  feen  nor 
heard  any  thing  of  him.  His  ready  afTiduity, 
his  prompt  attention  on  the  firft  days  of 
the  misfortune  of  Peregrine,  led  him  to  ex- 
pert a  condii6t  of  a  very  different  nature. 
Peregrine  had  read  the  proverb,  that  friends 
are  but  fummcr  birds ;  and  thus  accounted  in 

his   own   mind  for  the  negledt  of  L . 

He  did  not,  however,  the  lefs  feel  its 
cruelty. 

In  afTigning  this  caufe  for  the  abfence  of 

L ,  he  was  more  than  ufually  unjufl: ;  for 

this  cold  kind  of  prudence  was  not  amongft 

the  qualities  of  L .     It  will  be  neceffary, 

however. 
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however,  to  add  fomething  upon  this  fub- 

In  the  firft  days  of  Peregrine's  arreft,  in 
that  confidence  which  is  always  infpired  by 
the  generous  tendernefs  of  thofe  who  do  not 
deiert  us  in   our   calamity,  he  had  concealed 

nothing  from  L ;  he  had  related  to  him 

his  love  for  Cecilia,  the  fleps  which  he  had 
already  taken  towards  their  union,  and  the 
obftacles   which  had    been  oppofed  by   the 

father  of  his  miftrefs.     L was  thus  led 

to  the  conclufion,  that  the  affair  of  his  arreft 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  his  miftrefs  j 
but  as  he  found,  upon  a  propofal  of  this  com- 
munication, that  Peregrine  was  rtiore  averfe 
to  it  than  to  any  thing  elfe,  he  did  not  re- 
peat it. 

But  when  he  revolved  every  thing  in  his 
own  mind,  as  well  the  near  approach  of  the 
union  of  Cecilia  and  Peregrine,  as  the  force 
4  of 
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of  the  objedions  which  had  been  made  by 
Peregrine, 'he  judged  that  the  former  ren- 
dered it  a  fpecies  of  duty  to  acquaint  Cecilia 
with  what  had  happened  ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter, as  having  no  foundation  but  in  a  falfe 
pride,  merited  no  regard.  He  faw,  more- 
over, no  other  refource  to  fupply  the  necef- 
fities  of  Peregrine  -,  for  however- willing  upon 
his  own  part  to  contribute  himfelf,  ni>  powers 
were  not  equal  to  his  inclination.     On  the 

day  following  this  communication  of  L 

to  Cecilia,  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  young 
lady  had  recovered  .  fufficient  tranquilhty, 
Peregrine  received  the  letter,  of  which  the 
contents  were  as  follow  : — 


."  I  need  not  fay  that  I  feel 
the  cruelty  of  your  referve  in  a  moment  like 

this. 
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this.     Have  we  not  now  attained  the  point 
where  all  falfe  delicacy,  all   miftaken  pride 
ihould  ceafe  ? — or  were  we  about  to  enter  into 
the  neareft  of  all  affinities,  at  a  moment  when 
neither  had  any  confidence  in  the  other  ? — 
But  if  the  near  approach  of  our  union  did  not 
demand  fuch  confidence,  how  little  generous 
mufl  you  think  me,  when  you  refafe  it  opon 
much  ftronger  reafons !     You  arc  in  misfor- 
tune, and  yet  refufe  to  apply  to  your  friends, 
— Farewel  at  prefent ! — but  remember  that  I 
confider  your   condition  as  a  mutual  cala- 
mity; and  that  I  ihould  think  myfelf  un- 
worthy the  honourable  name  of  a  wife,  if  I 
could  not  feel  a  fympathy  in  your  flightefl 
uneafinefs.     I  rejoice  that  you  have  nothing 
to  accufe  yourfel/"  of. 

"    CECILIA.'* 


It 
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It  is  needlefs  to  relate  the  immediate  efFed 
which  this  letter  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
Peregrine.  From  the  lowed  depths  of  de- 
fpair  he  appeared  to  be  raifed  to  the  highefl 
of  the  glided  pinnacles  of  hope  ;  from  tliat 
deprelTion  of  mind,  that  morbid  melancholy, 
the  mod  fatal  in  the  black  train  of  misfor- 
tune ;  he  was  now  recovered  to  fomething  of 
gaiety ; — the  blaze  indeed  was  that  of  a 
m5ment,  but  it  was  a  moment  which  might 
almoft  counterpoife  a  full  day  of  mifery. 

Thefe  feelings  however,  as  we  have  faid, 
were  thofe  of  a  moment ;  a  refledion  fuc- 
ceeded  which  banifhed  his  fatisfaflion. 
•  ^•'  Is  it  poffible,"  faid  he,  '^  that  I  can 
widi  to  give  the  dower  of  mifery  to  my  ge- 
nerous Cecilia  ? — 1  am  myfeif  finking  under 
the  weight  of  my  burden  j  can  1  defire  to 
transfer  a  part  of  it  to  the  weaker  fhoulders 
of  my    midrefs  ? — Cannot   I   be   miferable 

VOL.  III.  I  myfeif. 
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myfelG  but  that,  like  the  tempter,  I  mull  en- 
-  dcavour  to  involve  others  in  my  mifcry  ? — 
The  union,  therefore,  of  Ceciiia  and  myfelf 
is  impofTible.  Yes,  I  muft  refign  her.  I 
muft  reftore  to  her  that  liberty,  which  fhe 
may  difpofe  of  according  to  the  views  and 
wifhes  of  her  father.  Nor  will  a  refolution 
like  this  be  of  lefs  advantage  to  myfelf: — I 
can  fupport  the  mifery  of  my  condition  as 
long  as  I  a'n  perfuaded  that  my  Cecilia  will 
not  partake  of  it.  I  fhali  be  rid  of  defires 
which  I  can  only  indulge  to  my  di: appoint- 
ment. I  yield  nothing  t)ut  what  can  TiCver 
be  my  own.     Yes,  Cecilia,  I  refign  you  !"' 

Tnis  rcfulution  was  no  foonci  taken  .tliaa 
execucea.  Having  v\riften  a  tender  farcwcl 
to  his  nra  lire  IS,  he  v\.  ;te  a  fecond  letter  to 
her  father,  and  in  both  refigned  all  preicn- 
fionsr  That  he  might  have  no  ii.nt  to 
change     his   purpofe,     he    had    no    fooner 

finifned 
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fini filed  them,  than  he   hurried  them  to  the 
poft. 

He  had  no  fooner  again  retired  to  his 
apartment,  after  this  conclufion  of  the  affair, 
than  his  former  melancholy  returned,  and 
preyed  on  him  with  a  more  venomous  tooth. 
His  fpirits  had  been  hitherto  fupported  by 
his  reflexions  upon  the  fi  klity  of  his  mif- 
trefs ;  and  when  the  knCc  of  his  mifery  was 
fnarpeft,  he  yet  found  fom. e thing  of  con fola- 
tion  in  fuch  thoughts.  The  fublime  apof- 
tropxhe  of  the  ftoics  to  Virtue — **  Oh  Fortune ! 
thou  mayfl  deprive  me  of  every  thing  elfe — 
but  Virtue,  my  millrefs  and  my  Queen,  fhall 
dtfy  thy  efforts," — he  was  ready  to  apply  to 
his  Cecilia.  His  Cecilia  was  now  loft,  re- 
figned,  rejected.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this 
refignati  ;n  had  proceeded  from  himfclf  3  but 
whiilt  he  was  about  it,  his  fpirit  had  been 
fupported  by  a  kind  of  dignity  in  the  thing,  a 
I  2  fpecies 
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fpecies  of  exalted  fentimenr,  which  had  led 
him  to  prefer  the  happinefs  of  his  miftrefs  to 
himfelf. 

His  mind  had  now  funk  to  its  wonted  level, 
and  he  awoke  again  to  a  thorough  fenfe  of 
the  mifery  of  his  condition.  Every  thing 
around  him,  the  loud  blafphemy,  the  fhame- 
lefs  profligacy,  and,  in  the  lower  herd  of  the 
debtors,  all  the  appendages  of  poverty  in  its 
moft  difgufting  form,  tended  to  augment 
this  perception  ;  and  nothing  but  an  innate 
piety,  and  rooted  principle  of  religion,  could 
have  withheld  him  from  terminating  an  exift- 
ence  thus  wretched. 

To  fuch  refle(5lions,  to  fuch  a  corrofive 
melancholy,  was  the  mind  of  Peregrine  a 
prey  during  the  filence  and  folitude  of  night. 
Such  is  the  pillow  of  the  imprifoned  debtor, 
fuch  the  repofe  of  defpair.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  many,  whofe  only  fault  is  that  they 

partake 
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partake  the  nature  of  man,  are  fubjed:  to  the 
accidents  of  Fortune,  and  have  fallen  its  vic- 
tims. We  have  laws  ; — when  will  they 
awake,  an  1  correvl  this  inhumanity  ? 


CHAP.  IX. 


E  have  already  exhibited  an  outline  of 
the  character  of  Ferret  j  as  he  plays  a  con- 
fiderable  part  in  the  cataftrophe  of  our  hif- 
tory,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  fill  up  our  Iketch 
by  enterina  into  a  more  full  detail. 

The  father  of  Ferret  was  what  is  called  a 

land-fteward  ;  who  having  entered  into  his 

flewardiliip,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe, 

1  3  wichouc 
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without  a  penny,  had  the  good  luck  to  amafs 
no  inconfiderable  fortune.  At  a  proper  age 
he  bound  his  eldeft  fon,  young  Ferret,  an  ap- 
prentice to  an  attorney,  the  famous,  or  rather 

infamous  T ,  formerly  of  Cheder,  upon 

whofe  monument  it  has  juftly  been  infcribed, 
that  he  had  ruined  more  families  than  the 
whole  body  of  the  moft  profligate  part  of  his 
fraternity. 

Under  fuch  a  preceptor,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  young  Ferret  gained  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  word  part  of  his  profeilion.  In  a  word, 
what  with  liis  own  natural  talents,  and  the 
cultivated  genius  of  his  mafter,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  his  apprenciceihip  he  was  the  mod 
thorough  bred  pettifogger,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  moft  thorough  bred  rogue  which  the 
County  Palatine  could  boalt.  His  mafter 
beheld  his  prog  re  Is  with  allcniihrncnt,  and 
embracing    him    with    rapture,    ha;kd    the 

young 
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young  Ferret  a    worthy  fucccflbr    to  him- 

With  thefe  talents^  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
was  the  idol  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  gentle- 
men, who  arc  conne6led  no  lefs  by  the  afH-. 
nicy  of  their  mutual  pradices,  than  by  a  kind 
of  general  refemblancc  wich  the  loweit  part 
of  chc  profciTion  of  the  law  ;  a  profefTion 
which,  if  it  can  boaR  of  fome  of  the  wifcft 
and  bed  of  men  of  the  kingdom,  may  at  the 
fvimc  time  exhibit  its  proportion  of  rogues. 
Young  Ferret  therefore  was  a  conftant  at- 
tendant at  the  afTizes  of  his  native  county ; 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  indidt- 
menr,  and  the  equivocal  part  of  our  laws, 
had  been  the  means  of  faving  half  the  high- 
waymen and  other  felons  of  his  diitri(5t.  In 
a  word,  it  was  not  to  the  Jury,  not  to  the 
J.dge,  not  to  the  Counfel,  but  tothe  fagicicy 
14  -  of 
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of  Ferret  that  they  looked  for  their  acquittal. 
No  flaw  efcaped  his  fagaciiy. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeihip 
he  fct  up  for  himfelf,  wich  no  other  (lock 
than  his  roguery  j  but  which,  to  confcfs  the 
truth,  was  moll  coufummate,  and  fully  fufH- 
cient  to  every  purpofe.  Kis  practice  it  is 
needlefs  to  fay  was  great,  his  profits  being 
not  only  thofe  of  his  bufinefs,  but  a  liberal 
fliare  of  whatever  prey  he  procured,  were 
immenfe.  In  confidence  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  he  launched  out  into  a  higher  and 
more  ample  fphere  of  bufinefs  and  life  5  and 
no  horfes,  no  dogs,  no  wines  in  the  country 
could  rival  thofe  of 'Squire  Ferret. 

But.  liberal  as  were  thefe  refoufces,  they 
could  but  ill  keep  pace  with  a  more  liberal 
expenditure  j  no  ftibaltern  roguery  could 
fupply    his    princely   magnificence,   and   it 

became 
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became  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  more 
exalted,  more  dangerous,  but  at  the  fame 
time  more  lucrative  villany. 

A  difcovery  of  one  of  thefe  pracflices  had 
compelled  him  at  length  to  leave  his  native 
place ;  he  changed  his  name,  and  fought  re- 
fug;e  in  a  dlflant  villaoje. 

His  verfatility  was  equal  to  every  thing. 
As  he  could  no  longer  continue  to  pracflife  as 
an  attorney,  he  purchased  the  houfe  of  a  vil- 
lage apothecary,  and  adlually  entered  into 
his  bufinefs.  -Buchan's  Family  Phyfician 
fupplied  the  place  of  a  collegiate  courfc ;  and 
though  he  occafionaily  committed  the  molt 
f^rrious  blunders,  he  contrived  tx)  maintain, 
and  even  to  augment  his  reputation.  The 
dtad,  as  Molicre  fays,  tell  no  tales  j  he  was 
moreover  in  a  village,  and  therefore  out  of 
the  fight  of  any  of  the  profcfTian  of  more 
knowledge  than  himfelf.  Add  to  this,  that 
I  5  none- 
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none  of  thefe  unlucky  accidents  occurred,. 
but  what  he  could  give  a  clear  and  mod  im- 
pofing  account  oF  the  natural  caufes  :  either 
the  blood  flowed  too  fad  or  too  flow  j  or  the 
humour  coagulating  about  the  heart,  clogged 
the  fountains  of  life.  It  would  have  ex- 
cited the  gravity  of  a  philofopher  to  a  fmile,. 
had  he  regarded  the  awkward  admiration  of 
the  audience  whilfl:  their  Doflor  thus  ex- 
plained thefe  fatal  efi^e(fts  of  his  ignorance. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  fomething  occur- 
red of  unafual  advantage  to  him,  and  which 
again  reftored  him  to  public  life,  and  rcple- 
nifhed  a  purfe  now  exhaufted. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  prefcnt  to  relate 
what  was  this  happy  incident  5  it  is  fuHicienc 
to  fay  that  he  returned  upon  the  town,  and,  as 
another  refource  of  his  roguery,  commenced 
money-lender.  His  profits  were  here  equally 
great  as  in  his  former  pradices  of  an  attorney ; 

and 
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and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  zvorld^  and  the 
courfe  of  bttfinefsy  he  contrived  by  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  principal  as  a  premium,  or  by 
an  infertion  of  a  greater  fum  in  the  bond  than 
what  he  had  given,  to  take  feventy  per  cent, 
in  defpite  of  the  law.  His  original  fault, 
however,  again  attacked  him  :  his  propen- 
fity  to  cxpence  returned  with  his  powers,  and 
he  was  again  reduced  to  his  former  neceffities. 
His  creditors  had  the  good  luck  to  anticipate 
his  flight;  and  Lawyer  Ferrer,  'Squire  Ferrer, 
Dodlor  Ferret,  or  Ferret  and  Co.  was  d^ 
length  lodged  within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet. 

How    he    employed    his   time   here,  the 
rc.idcr  may  hereafter  learn.. 

Such  v/as  the  f^etuleman  with  whom  Pere- 
grine  fnared  his  apartment ;  and  the  reader 
vtill'confefs  that  tlie  (Iranger  was  equally  cor- 
reTt  as  friendly,  who  cauiioned  Peregrine 
ag.Lun:  his  feilow-lodgcr.  Peregrine  how- 
1  6  ever 
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ever  having  nothirg  to  lofe,  and  being 
wholly  occupied  with  other  thoughts,  had 
forgotten  this  advice  almoft  as  foon  as  given; 
and  as  Ferret  had  a  tolerable  air,  a  good  ad- 
drefs,  and  fomething  of  humour,  added  to 
great  fagacity  and  experience  in  the  world, 
he  liflened  to  his  converfation  with  much 
complaifance.  Ferret,  upon  his  part,  ap- 
peared not  difpleafed  with  Peregrine. 

To  divert  his  mind  from  bitter  reflexions 
upon  his  prefent  condition,  Peregrine  ac- 
cuftomed  himfelf  to  walk  in  the  yards  of  the 
prifon,  in  the  fociety  of  Ferret.  In  one  of 
thefe  converfations  Peregrine  had  lamented 
the  hardfhips  to  which  thofe  were  expofed 
who,  in  the  common  phrafe,  had  their  own 
fortunes  to  make. 

**  The  way  is  fmcoth,"  faid  he,  ^'  and 
eafy  to  be  trod  to  thofe  who,  born  with  a 
fufficicncy  for  their  fupport^  have  a  defire 

to 
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to  improve  their  fufRciency  to  affluence,—. 
Money  begets 'money,  and  little  ingcauiry  is 
wanting  to  in-prove  a  capital.'* 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you  here/'  replied 
Ferret.  "  Some  kind  of  capital  indeed  is 
necefiary  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  wit  is 
fuiticient — I  had  almoll  faid  preferable  to  the 
other  :  for  the  one  may  be  aliened,  but  the 
other  is  out  of  the  reach  of  Fortune. — For 
my  own  part,  Sir,  I  began  life  with  nothing  ; 
and  fe^v,  I  believe,  have  feen  more  of  its 
fplendours,  or  partaken  more  of  its  fweets. 
I  am  worth  but  little  at  this  prefent  moment; 
but  I  do  not  defpairthat  I  (hail  again  emerge 
— that  I  Qjall  again  break  from  my  cloud, 
and  regain  my  former  fphere." 

"  You  are  an  extraordinary  man,*'  faid 
Peregrine  ;  *'  1  ihould  wifh  to  hear  the 
foundation  of  this  confidence.*' 

5  "  Experience,** 
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'*  Experience,'*  replied  Ferret,  «^  Is  my 
fv^undatlon  ; — nor  will  you  be  furprifed  at  my 
confidence  when  you  hear  the  events  of  my 
life.  I  will  now  relate  t^iem  to  you,  and  with 
n~;Ore  candour  than  you  may  perhaps  expe6t. 
Hypocrify  is  only  the  vice  of  cowards ; — I 
fear  no  one,  and  therefore  (hall  conceal  but 
liccls." 

Ferret  here  beo-an  his  narrative,  and  con- 
tinued  it  wich  io  much  candour,  that  Pere- 
fjrine  regarded  him  v/ith  aftonifhment,  as  one 
oi  the  moft  complete  rogues,  and  indeed  con- 
fe fling  himfelf  to  be  one,  in  the  kingdom. 
He  at  length  proceeded  to  his  Sight  from 
Chefcer,  and  his  fcttlement  in  a  diitant  vil- 
lage as  an  apothecary. 

Perep-rine  here  regarded  him  Vv^lch  a  look 
of  increduU:y. 

!ay/'  continued   he,   *'  the  village  ijs 

not 
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not  very  dill  ant  from  town  :  the  nam:  of  ic 
is  L .•' 

The  features  of  Peregrine  were  now  fixed  ^ 
in  aftonifhment  upon  the  face  of  the  fpcaker  ; 
he  had  fometimes  thought  that  he  remem- 
bered him,  and  this  mention  of  his  native 
place  now  recalled  every  thing  to  his  me- 
mory, and  he  repeated  the  name  of  Mint- 
well. 

''  Yes  !**  exclaimed  the  adoniflied  Ferret, 
"  I  afllimed  the  name  of  Mintwclh  But 
how  came  you  to  know  this  circumftance  ?'* 

*^  You  were  furgeon  to  my  uncle,"  re- 
plied Peregrine,  '*  who  lived  in  the  fame 
village." 

'^  Surgeon  to  your  uncle  !"  repeated  Fer- 
ret.    *'  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Peregrine  is  the  only  name  by  which  I 
have  ever  been  known,"  replied  Peregrine ; 
**  but  my  uncle's  name  was  Dr.  Dry." 

Peregrine 
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PereQ:rine  had  no  fooner  lUtered  thefe 
words,  rhan  Ferret  darted  Tome  paces  back- 
ward ;  and  then  rufhing  again  forwards,  and 
feizing  Peregrine  by  the  {hoiilders,  examined 
wirh  e'agernefs  the  features  of  his  face. 

"  Yes,  by  FTeaven,"  cxclniaied  he,  "  you 
are  the  fame  ! — Heaven  be  thanked  that  re- 
venge is  ftill  in  my  power ! — Hieaven  be 
thanked  that  my  efforts  will  not  be  impo- 
tent!'* ,    ~ 

Peregrine,  in  adonirhment,  endeavoured 
to  di;cGver  the  meaning  of  thefe  exclama- 
tions i  but  Ferret  paid  no  attention  to  his 
cnqLiiries,  continuing  to  repeat  f-;ch  quef- 
tions  as  fuited  his  own  purpofe,  and  all  of 
which  were  equally  uninteUigible  to  Pere- 
grine. 

In  the  moment  in  which  Peregrine  was 
in  fome  hopes  ihzz  his  curiofity  wouki  be 
gratified, Fcrretwasfummoned  to  the  Marihal 

of 
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of  the  prifon.  Upon  leaving  hini>  however, 
Ferret  thus  addrelTed  him— » 

**  Keep  your  cheerfulnefs ; — you  are  per- 
haps nearer  to  your  happinefs  than  you 
expe^fl." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Peregrine  endeavoured 
to  conjedure  the  meaning  of  any  thing  that 
had  pafled.  He  remembered,  indeed,  that 
Ferret,  in  his  afTumed  charader  of  an  apo- 
thecary, had  been  a  frequent  vifitor  in  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  and,  as  he  believed,  his 
attendant  lurgeon  during  his  lail  illnefs  j  but 
nothing  could  be  inferred  from  this.  Nor 
did  Ferret  himfelf  appear  inclined  to  encer 
into  any  fatisfadtory  explanation.  He  was 
compelled  therefore  to  wait  to  a  further  pe- 
riod a  more  ample  difcovery. 

A  fervant  in  livery  (fuch  things  are)  now 
put  a  card  into  his  hand,  upon  the  examina- 
tion 
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tion  of  which,  he  found  it  to  contain  the  fol- 


lowing words 


"  At  home.. 

"  Monday,  Hx  o'clock/^ 


.  Perec^rlne  h^d  lived  fo  little  in  the  world 
of  fiilhion^  that  had  he  received  the  fame 
card  even  in  bis  apartments  at  Sir  Rupert's, 
he  would  have  been  equally  at  a  lofs  for  its 
meaning  J  upon  receiving  it  in  a  prifon,  he 
e  o'jld  return  n^'i  other  reply  than  a  Hare, at  the 
bearer.  The  Icrvant  however  departed  with* 
©ut  the  addicl-on  of  a  word,  ana  Pcngilne 
\\as  ftill  involved  in  afloniihmenc;  when  he 

was 
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was  addrefled  by  the  (Iranger  who,  upon  his 
firft  arrival  in  the  prifon,  had  fet  him  upon 
his  guard  againd  Ferret.  They  had  walked  - 
and  converfed  together  feveral  times  fince 
that  occurrence ;  Peregrine  therefore  put 
into  his  hand  the  card  he  had  received. 

''  You  mud  not  wonder  at  this/'  replied 
tp.e  d ranger,  gueHlng  the  motive  of  this  afi: 
of  Peregrine,  **  The  Fleet  is  no  imperfeiffc 
reprefcntation  of  the  great  world  beyond  its 
walls:  it  contains  the  fame  variety  ofcondi- 
tions^  the  fame  claHcs,  and  the  fame  purfuits. 
There  are  in  this  place,  as  in  the  world  be-. 
yond  our  walls,  a  clafs  of  rich  and  a  clafs  of 
poor;  a  clafs  of  pcOjilc  of  fadiion,  and  a  herd 
of  the  canaill:.  There  ii  not  uideed,  lo  much 
dirfcrcncc,  fo  great  a  diftance  becv/cc.i  iht 
d  ficrcnt  clalTcs  -,  for  as  the  numbers  of  the 
higher  clafs  are  not  of  a  h  gh  amount,  to  fill 
their  parties  the  falr/lonabics  of  the  Fleet  are 

com  tiled 
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compelled  Co  diipenfe  with  fome  of  the  efta- 
blilhed  forms  of  the  bon  ton,  and  to  invite 
thofe  to  whom  they  have  not  had  the  honour 
of  any  previous  incrodudion — in  a  word, 
perfed  ftrangers.  Such  is  the  invitation  you 
have  received  for  this  evening.  You  are  in- 
vited to  the  rout  of  one  of  the  fafhionables  of 
the  Fleet.  The  novelty  of  the  rpe(flacle,  to 
you  at  leail,  will  repay  you  for  the  lofs  of 
time.  I  can  promife  you  that  you  will  have 
every  thing  according  to  the  eftablifhed  rules 
of  the  mode  :  the  perfon  who  gives  the  en- 
tertainment is  a  man  of  fortune  ;  and  fo  far  \&. 
his  fortune  from  being  impaired  by  his  im- 
prifonment,  that  his  only  purpofe  in  entering 
the  ^\t^x.  was  to  preferve  his  eftate.  One- 
third  of  his  annual  income  might  have  dif- 
charged  his  debt  j  but  he  has  chofen  to  re- 
fuie  that  third,  and  to  enter  the  Fleet.'* 

«  The 
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"  The  debt  was  an  unfair  one,  I  fuppofe," 
faid  Peregrine. 

"  Not  at  all,'*  replied  the  other.     *'  It 
was  due  to  an  honeft  butcher  for  value  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  creditor  himfelf,  by  the  lols 
of  the  money,  is  fo  abfolutely  ruined,  that  he 
will  perhaps  fucceed  to  his  debtor's  place  in 
this  fame  prifon.     *Tis  a  pity  indeed  thaffuch 
things  fhould  be ;  but  as  the  law  is  toofevere 
upon   the   perfons  of  debtors,  it  is  perjiaps 
only  juft  that  it  (hould  be  too   lenient  upon 
their  property.     There  are  many  at  this  very 
moment  within  the  walls  of  this  prifon,  who 
continue  the  fame  luxury  and  the  fame  riot  as 
whilit  they  remained  upon  the  town,  and  ex- 
pend  in   this    profufion   an   annual   income, 
which  would  more  than  thrice  fufHce  to  pay 
their    original   debt.      Such,  things   are.  —  I 
would  advife  you,  however,  to  attend  this 
rout  3 — the  miftrefi  of  the  gentleman  prcfides. 

I  can 
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i  can  predlfl  that  every  thing  will  be  to  your 
fatisfadion.  I  am  myrtlf  amongil  the  ia- 
vired." 

Peregrine  upon  this  retired  to  drefs  ;  and 
at  the  appointed  hour,  accompanied  by  the 
flranger,  attended  the  apartments  in  which 
the  entertainment  was  prepared.  He  found 
that  the  reprefentations  of  the  firunger  had  not 
deceived  him  ;  for  every  thing  more  tlian 
correfponded  v\ith  what  he  had  defcribed  : 
every  fhing,  in  a  word,  was  fplendour,  luxury, 
ard  prof-jfion.  A  lady  in  tlie  mod  fafhion- 
able  drtf^y  tout  a  fait  a  la  ??;i/6/c?, -received  the 
vifitors.  The  mull  expenfive  refrefhments, 
and  thofe  in  the  greatelt  profuilon,  were  pre- 
pared for  their  entertainment.  The  gentle-" 
man  himlcli"  returned  the  faluce  of  the  vifitors 
\vi- h  the  moit  courtly  addrefs  :  in  a  word, 
every  thiitg  bore  the  character  of  fafnionable 
afBuecce. 

'^  What 
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'^  What  think  you  now  r"  faid  the  llranger 
'  )   Peregrine,   upon    obl'erving  the   rurprifo 
vhich  was  lb  vilibly  impreiTcd  upL>n  the  fca- 
ures  of  his  face. 

*'  I  think,"  rephed  Peregrine,  "  that  the 
entertainment  does  more  credit  to  the  tafte 
than  to  the  honefiy  of  the  giver.  The  cofl 
of  his  rout  might  fave  his  butcher  from 
ruin." 

'*  You  are  ri2;iit  with  re2;ard  to  the  nio- 
rallty  of  the  thing,"  repHcd  the  ftrangt^r ; 
'*  but  wrong  with  regard  to  what  predomi- 
nates over  the  morahcy — the  fadiion,  or  in 
other  words,  la  belle  wode.  Accoraing  to 
this  latter  code,  the  buicher  is  a  vu'ig^r  dog, 
a  greafy  hound j^  and  fufficiencly  honoured  by. 
the  employ  of  a  man  of  faihion.  The  fellow 
fnould  have  waited  the  gentleman's  conve- 
nience ior  his  mcey  ,  and  as  lie  has  thought 
piopcr  to  turn  reftive,  to  prove  fturdy,  che 

gentleman. 
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gentleman  has  fhewn  a  very  proper  fpiric  in 
being  as  fturdy  as  him,  and  in  preferring  a 
prifon  CO  giving  forced  fatisfaflion  to  fuch  a 
fellow  as  the  butcher.  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage, the  morality,  and  the  practice  of  the 
bslle  modey 

The  attention  of  Peregrine  was  here  called 
off  by  the  hurry  of  the  company  towards  the 
card-tables ;  feveral  were  now  placed,  and  the 
rout  had  nothing  different,  either  in  fplendour 
cr  extravagance,  from  Vvhat  are  nightly  ex- 
hibited at  the  v/eft  end  of  the  town.  Pere- 
crrine,  who  had  formed  other  ideas  of  a  Dri- 
fon,  could  fcarcely  reprefs  his  aflonifnmeni: : 
the  bets  ran  high,  and  the  flakes  v/ere  flill 
higher.  By  what  appeared  upon  the  tables, 
and  was  transferred  from  one  to  another,  a 
Ipeclator  would  have  been  led  :o  conclude 
tiiat  it  was  rather  a  commercial  houfe,  than  a 
prifon  of  debtors. 

''  Is 
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«  Is  it  poiiible/*  faid  Peregrine,  *'  that 
the  laws  can  overlook — can  permit  the  exift- 
ence  of  this  continued  dillionefty  ? — Can  they 
thus  permit  them  to  lavidi  the  property  of 
their  creditors  (for  fuch  is  that  of  every 
debtor),  to  fupport  the  fame  profligacy  even 
within  the  v;ails  of  their  gaol  P — This  oughc 
not  to  be,  if  laws  can  reach  it." 

*^  Yourfurprile/'  faid  the  ftranger,  "would 
be  flill  greater,  if  you  knew  the  private  hif- 
tory  of  half  of  thefe  higher  clafs  of  debtors* 
It  is  only  upon  the  poorer  wretches  that  the 
law  prefles  with  feverity.  The  higher  clafs 
of  debtors  meafure  their  dignity  by  the  ex- 
tent of  difhonedy  5  and  a  perfon  of  this  clafs 
is  adually  mere  or  lefs'  refpeded,  according 
as  his  debt  is  greater  or  lels.  The  prefident 
of  the  debtors,  our  hoft,  owes  his  influence 
and  reputation  m  the  prifon  to  the  thuiiiands 
in  which  he  is  indebted ;—  he  was  hard  p^ihed 

VOL.  HI,  K  to-day 
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to-day  to  prove  his  cliim  to  this  fuperiorityc 
The  gentleman  upon  his  right-hand  boafted 
that  his  debt  was  not  lefs  than  ten  thou  fa  nd 
pounds ;  our  hoft,  however,  proved  that  he 
owed  upwards  of  twelve,  and  thus  was  con- 
firmed in  the  pre-eminence  which  he  has  en- 
joyed from  his  arrival  aiTiongft  us.** 

Peregrine's  eyes  were  now  attradled  to  a 
man  of  an  unufual  fournefs  of  afpedl ;  he  had 
a  pertnefs  of  addrefs,  however,  which  was  the 
more  ludicrous,  as  being  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  ge- 
neral caft  of  his  features.  Peregrine  could 
fcarcely  reprefs  a  fmile  as  he  regarded  this 
ridiculous  mixture  of  foppery  and  aufterity  s 
the  ftranger,  his  friend,  obferved  it,  and  upon 
enquiry,  and  fatisfaclion  with  regard  to  its 
caufe,  added — 

**  Your  ridicule  of  this  perfonage  is  more 
juft  than  you  perhaps  imagine  ;  he  is  not  only 
a  compoficion  of  every  foily  which  ib  a  juft 

fubjed 
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fabjedt  of  ridicule  ;  but  he  has  nothing  of 
that  good -humour,  that  benevolence  of  heart 
or  mind  which  not  unfrequently  accompany 
folly,  and,  by  the  tendernefs  which  they  excite; 
redeem  it  from  the  lalli.  He  was  once  a 
character  offome  celebrity — the  editor  of  a 
fartiionable  newfpaper,  and  a  man  of  acknow- 
ledged talents.  He  fpared  no  cod,  either  o^ 
induftryor  fineffe,  to  cftablifh  the  credit  of 
his  paper  ;  and  fome  of  his  means  were  fo  fin- 
gular,  that  I  cannot  forbear  their  mention.-— 
Thus  he  had  the  ingenuity  to  perceive  that 
the  town  might  be  divided  into  two  fpecies  of 
readers — the  fafhionable,  and  the  political. 
The  latter  could  only  be  pleafed  by  the  rela- ' 
tion,  or  at  lead  fuggeli  ion  of  wars,  battles, 
treaties,  alliances.  The  more  numerous 
clafs,  that  of  the  fafhionables,  had  other  ob- 
jedls  of  their  defire  ;  an  intrigue  was  more 
dear  to  them  than  a  treaty  ;  and  the  firfthinc 
K  2  of 
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of  a  crim..  con.  3.  probable  duel,  or  a  family 
difpute  upon  the  condutft  of  any  of  its  female 
members,  were  of  more  worth  in  their  eyei 
than  all  the  more  important  af^irs  of  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe.     Upon  this  bafis,  there- 
fore, our  editor  refolved  to  build  his  fortune. 
His  means  were  to  take  a  very  large  and  ex- 
penfive  houfe — to  obtain  upon  credit,  and  by 
the  intereft  and  affiftance  of  a  perfon  who 
knew  his  talents,  an  elegant  equipage.     By 
thefe  rriethods  he  foan  obtained  the  neceflary 
Introduclion  into  mofl  of  the  fifhionable  fo- 
cieties  in  the  town ;  and  as  he  pofTefTed  a 
good  addrefs,  and  a  perfecl  dexterity  of  flat- 
tery, he  had  no  difficulty,  after  having  once 
gained,  to  maintain  his  fituation.     He  thus 
obtained  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  fubje(5l 
matter  of  his  intended  paper — faw  the  com- 
mencement of  every  intrigue,  and  marked 
the  progrefs  of  every  amour  3    and,  as  his 

views 
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Views  were  all  direded  to  this  one  point,  dif- 
coveied  Vv^hat  efcaped  every  eye  but  his  own* 
In  his  paper,  upon  the  following  morning, 
he  would  thus  ufher  to  the  world—*  It  is 
confidently  ftiued  in  the  upper  circles,  that 
Colonel  Pro(!igal  is  fhortly  to  be  honoured 
with  the  fair  hand  of  Mifs  Lavidi.' — -The 
parties,  as  you  may  well  conje(5lure,  could 
only  dare  upon  the  perufal  of  this  paragraph; 
ar.d  when  prcfTed  by  their  acquaintance,  de- 
nied it  with  the  mod  alTured  confidence. 
The  event,  however,  feldom  failed  to  juftify 
the  predidlion  of  the  ingenious  editor,  aad 
thus  fully  eflablifhed  the  falhionable  aucncii- 
ticity  of  his  paper." 

The  party  were  now  funimoned  to  the 
fupper  apartments,  and  took  their  f.^ats  at  the 
tables.  A  lady  prefided.  Peregrine  de- 
manded her  name. 

K  3  ''  She 
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*'  She  is  the  chere  amie^  or,  in  plaiji 
Englifli,  the  kept-miftrefs  of  our  hofl:.  She 
is  not  without, many  good  qualities  ;  and  one 
will  excite  your  furprife.  The  gentleman^ 
upon  their  firft  connection,  had  made  her  a 
fettlement  of  five  hundred  per  annum  i  you 
may  guefs  his  furprife  therefore  when,  al- 
though he  knew  her  to  have  no  propenfity 
to  extravagance,  he  always  found  her  without 
money.  He  was  fome  time  before  he  difco- 
vered  the  caufe  of  this  fingular  circumftancej 
an  incident,  however,  at  length  explained  it. 
The  maid,  whom  he  had  employed  as  a  fpy 
upon  her  miilr€fs,  put  a  letter  one  day  into 
his  hand,  upon  the  opening  of  which,  the 
contents  appeared  to  be  a  remittance  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  which  fhe  had  received 
from  himfelf  the  fame  morning.  In  an 
emotion  of  jealoufy  he  haftily  examined  the 
addrefs :  conceive  his  aftonilhment  when  he 

found 
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found  it  to  be  addrefled  to  his  own  wife!— 
He  had  compelled  this  lady,  upon  a  very 
moderate  allowance,  to  accept  of  articles  of 
reparation  j  and  as  he  paid  even  this  (lipcnd, 
narrow  as  it  was,  in  the  fame  manner  as  all 
his  other  debts,  (he  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
greatefl.  diftrefs.  His  generous  miiirefs  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  cir* 
cumftance,  and  thus  contrived,  without  the 
knov\  ledge  of  the  lady,  to  fupply  her  wants.*' 

**  She  defcrvcs  a  ilaruc  !"  faid  Peregrine. 

*'  Have  a  care  that  no  lady  of  virtue  hear 
you,"  rep:ied  the  ftrangen 

The  party  now  broke  up,  and  each  retired, 
without  coaches  indeed,  to  their  own  apart- 
ments.— Such  things  are  I — Such  ib  the  mifery 
of  our  prifons  1 
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U  PON  the  following  morning,  Peregrine 
■was  fcarcely  featedathis  breakfaft- table  when 
he  was  told  that  a  gentleman  defired  to  fee 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  old  Method  walked 
into  his  apartment.  The  blood  of  Peregrine 
fled  back  from  his  heart  as  he  faw  him  enter  % 
he  remembered,  the  letter  he  had  fent  him, 
containing  a  full  refignation  of  Cecilia,  and 
conje£lured  that  he  was  now  come  to  conclude 
this  affair.  We  have  already  defcribed  the 
(late  of  the  feelings  of  Peregrine  upon  this 
fubjeft — the     momentary    generofity    and 

cnthufiafm 
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enthufiafm  which  had  induced  him  to  this 
facrificcj  and  his  return  to  thofe  more  natural 
fentiments  of  love  which  caufed  fo  bitter  a 
'repentance  of  what  he  had  done.  This  vilit 
of  old  Method  recalled  the  bitternefs  of  thele 
feelings ;  nor  was  this  the  only  fentiment: 
to  which  this  vifit,  rather  too  abrupt,  gave 
rife.  Peregrine  could  not  but  feel  fomething 
like  fhame,  when  he  refledled  upon  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  was  fecn  :  his  drefs,  that 
ofdefpair,  was  flovenly  j  his  apartment  was 
mean,  and  even  that  apartment  not  exclu-^ 
fively  his  own. 

Old  Method,  with  the  honeft  good^ 
humour  of  his  clafs,  that  of  an  Engiifh  mer- 
chant, addreflfed  him  with  his  ufual  familiarity ; 
and,  perceiving  his  features  to  wear  the  im- 
prcffion  of  fhame,  endeavoured  to  relieve 
him  from  this  uneafinefs  by  a  raillery  upon 
his  condition. 

K  5  "  Never. 
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"  Never  droop,  my  boy  !"  faid  the  old 
gentleman  i  '' a  prifon  for  debt  has  been  the 
lot  of  many  a  good  man. — Befides/  your  re- 
leafe  may  be  nearer  than  you  expeil.  I  have 
come  to  make  a  propofal  to  you  i — accept  it, 
and  I  will  difcharge  your  debt.  You  knov; 
1  am  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  accuftomed  to 
pay  well  for  any  benefit  received." 

The  old  gentleman  proceeded  -,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  conjecture  of  Peregrine,  pro- 
pofed  the  furrender  of  his  daughter,  and 
his  confent  to  her  immediate  union  wi:h 
Myrtle. 

*'  Upon  thefe  ternis,.  young  man,  ycu 
Ibali  take  leave  of  your  prilbn  to  morrow.'* 

Peregrine,  as  we  have  related,  expelled 
this  propofal  i  one  thing,  however,  excited 
his  furprife  :  the  old  gentleman  had  made 
no  mention  whatever  of  having  received 
the  letter  which  Peregrine   had  written  to 

hi  lip 
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him,  and  which  had  contained  the  full  fur- 
render  demanded. 

It  would  have  been  indeed  a  fubjedb  of 
greater  aftonifhment,  had  he  made  the  flighteft 
mention  of  what  never  arrived  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  letters  of  Peregrine  to  Cecilia 
and  her  father  had  been  thrown  into  the  fire 
by  the  porter,  for  the  fake  of  the  twopence 
poftage,  which  this  honeft  gentleman  thought 
fit  to  convey  into  his  own  pocket  -,  another 
fingularity  in  the  condudt  of  our  prifons, 
moft  of  the  officers  of  which  are  better  de- 
ferving  of  punifhment  than  their  prifoners 
themfelves.  But  this  is  nothing  to  our 
purpofe. 

Old  Method  continued  to  enforce  his  pro*- 
pofal  by  thofe  arguments  which  were  to  the 
purpofe,  or  to  his  own  capacity  3  but  as  the 
fubftance  of  them  had  already  palled  through 
the  mind  of  Peregrine,  and  indeed  inlpired 
K  6  him 
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him  with  the  refolution  we  have  related,  wi 
fhail  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  repeat  them. 

The  old  gentleman  now  departed,  with  a 
promife  that  he  would- repeat  his  vific  upon 
the  following  day,  and  would  bring  with  him 
the  money  for  his  releafe  -,  not  doubting  that 
he  would  accept  a  propofal  fo  much  to'  his 
advantage. 

The  emotions  of  Perep:rine,  and  his  real 
grief  of  mind,  had  preferved  him  almoft  in 
total  filence  during  this  vilit :  he  had  indeed 
no  intention  to  refufe  the  facrifice  which  was 
demanded ;  for  befides  that  he  confidered  it 
as  incumbent  upon  hisgeneronty,  as  he  knew 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  mifcarrjage,  or 
rather  non-carriage  of  the  letters  he  had  fcnt, 
he  confidered  it  as  already  made.  Nor  could 
he  underftand  the  filence  of  old  Method  upon 
this  point.  The  heart  of  Peregrine,  how- 
ever, ftit  as  if  relieved  from  a  burthen  upon 

3  ^^^c 
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the  departure  of  old  Method  ;  the  truth  was, 
that  his  love  for  Cecilia  ftill  continued — was, 
perhaps,  further  augmented  by  the  difficukies 
which  furrounded  him  ^  and  that,  however 
necefTary  to  the  happinefs  both  of  himfelfand 
miftrefs,  this  facriftce  appeared — however 
impoffible  any  union,  he  was  yet  unwilling  to 
put  a  period  to  a  love  which  had  fo  long  been 
the  only  folace  of  his  life. 

For  fome  hours  after  the  departure  of 
Method,  Peregrine  remained  abllradted  from 
every  thing  about  him,  and  indulging  one  of 
thofe  gloomy  reveries,  which  are  the  mod 
dangerous  moments  to  the  miferable.  Upon 
whichever  fide  he  looked,  he  faw  nothins: 
arcund  him  but  defpair.  A  life  of  joyleis 
labour  was  even  necefTary  to  his  fiipport. 
He  could  only  efcape  from  his  prefcnt  con- 
finement by  a  furrender  of  the  object  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  looked  for  happinefs.     In  a 

word. 
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word,  he  now  awoke  to  a  fyll  fenfe  of  the 
mifery  of  his  fituation  ;  the  fpring  of  his 
mind  was  relaxed  by  his  confinement,  and 
had  he  not  poffefTed  an  unufual  fortitude  and 
a  religious  confidence,  he  could  not  have 
withheld  his  propenfity  to  put  a  period  in  the 
fame  moment  to  his  mifery  and  his  exiftence. 
Such  at  this  moment  was  the  gloomy  (late  of 
his  mind. 

Indeed  nothing  could  be  more  hopelefs  than 
his  prefent  condition.  ,  His  purfe  had  been  ^ 
daily  diminifhing,  and  he  was  now  literally 
reduced  to  the  laft  fhilling.  The  ftranger 
who  had  (hewed  him  many  civilities,  had 
added  that  of  recommending  him  to  a  printer, 
who  made  it  his  boaft  that  he  had  publifhed  , 
more  treafonable  pamphlets  and  more  libels, 
with  more  perfed  impunity,  than  any  other 
of  his  profelTion.  The  printer,  having  a 
leifure  hour,  condefcended  to  pay  Peregrine  a 

vifir. 
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vifit,  and  he  was  aroufed  fr;^m  his  reverie  by 
his  entrance.  Thinking  the  p  rfon  he  was 
vifiting  to  be  an  author — that  is  to  fay,  one  of 
his  workmen  and  dependants,  he  feated  him- 
felf  without  invitation,  and  demanded  of 
Peregrine  if  he  had  any  thing  as  yet  ready 
for  his  hands. 

*'  What  would  you  wifli  ?'*  faid  Pere- 
grine.    "  Chufe  for  yourfelf." 

'^  If  that  is  the  cafe/'  repHed  the  printer, 
^*  we  fhall  foon  agree.  Suppofe  we  abufe 
the  Minifters — 'tis  a  popular  fubje6l,  and 
will  go  off  brilldy  in  the  city." 

*'  He  has  done  nothing  meriting  abufe,'* 
faid  Peregrine. 

**  He  has  done  nothing  to  merit  abufe  !'* 
repeated  the  printer ,  ^'  what  is  that  to  us  ? 
The  pamphlet  will  fell  -,  and  that  is  all  we 
require.     Are  we  to  write  for  his  advantage, 

or 
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or  our  own  ? — A  Minliter  is  always  fair 
game  j  and^  as  he  is  feated  upon  an  eminence, 
is  fo  eafy  a  (hot,  that  any  blunderer  may  hit 
him.  There  is  no  fear  of  want  of  matter. 
Either  the  taxes  are  too  great,  or  very  ill 
placed.  Only  remember  one  thing — don't 
Ipare  him  ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  we  (hall  fell 
at  lead  one  impreffion." 

*«  Suppofe  I  fliould  write  a  fatire,"  faid 
Peregrine  J  '^  I  have  fomething  of  a  knack 
that  way.  And  every  thing  around  me  will 
furniih  matter." 

"  Well  then  let  it  be  a  fatire,"  replied  the 
printer  i  '^  but  remember,  you  muft  only  lafh 
the  great.  Isfo  one  has  any  curiofi-ty  with  re- 
gard to  any  others.  None,  for  example, 
would  go  to  fee  a  common  fellow  hanged  ^ 
but  let  one  of  our  Nobicmen  be  tucked  up, 
and  he  will  have  the  tov/n  to  fee  hb  exit. — 

Ycs^ 
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Yes,  let  it  be  a  fatirc;  and  remember  to 
hang  none  upon  its  gibbet  but  the  greateft 
and  bed  men  of  the  day." 

'*  But  what  fay  you  to  a  publicGharadler?" 
iaid  Pere<3;rine. 

"  A  good  thought  1"  repeated  the  printer, 
**  a  very  good  thought !  Public  charaders 
never  took  better.  There  are  many  of  our 
public  chara6lers  have  enriched  the  book- 
fdkrs  more  than  themfelves;  and,  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  have  never  been  worth  a  fixpence 
to  any  other  part  of  their  country  but  the 
bookfellers. — Yes,  let  it  be  a  public  cha- 
rader.  Yes,  yes,  nothing  is  more  likely  ta 
anfwer  our  purpofe.'* 

"  But  what  fhali  I  do  for  materiaL  V*  faid 
Peregrine.     ''  I  know  none  of  the  great." 

"  Materials  for  a  public  character!"  re- 
joined the  other ;  "  who  ever  heard  of  fuch 

a  thing!. 
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a  thing  ! — You  know  none  of  the  great  1 — - 
I  believe  you ;  fur  how  (hould  an  authcT 
know  any  thing  of  the  great  ? — No,  no,  pub- 
lic charaders  are  not  compofed  in  this  man- 
ner. They  may  be  written  as  well  by  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  prifon  all  his  life,  as  by  any 
other  ;  and  one  of  my  beft  writers,  poor 
fellow  1  is  now  on  board  the  hulks  in  the 
river.  You  have  only  to  take  a  Hillory  of 
England,  a  red  book,  and  a  Parliamentary 
Regifter.  The  red  book  gives  you  the  date 
of  his  birth  -,  and  as  to  his  youth,  why  it  is 
like  the  youth  of  other  men. — *  Our  fubjedt,' 
you  may  fay,  *  gave  an  early  promife  of  his 
prefent  maturity  of  perfections  :  his  learn- 
ing, his  tafte,  and  his  talents  were  very  early 
the  fubje(5t  of  the  admiration  of  his  friends,' 
6cc,  &c.  &c. — The  Parliamentary  Regifter 
gives  you  his  fpeeches ;  and  the  hiftory  of 

the 
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the  prefcnt  reign,  the  occafions  upon  which 
they  are  fpokcn. — Such  is  the  ufual  compo- 
fition  of  a  public  charafler." 

Peregrine  was  fomewhat  furprifed  at  this 
artificial  biography,  this  trade  of  book- 
making. 

The  printer  now  took  his  leave,  faying 
that  he  heard  other  vificors  upon  the  (lairs, 
which  was  indeed  the  truths  for  he  had 
fcarcely  left  the  apartment  when  L en- 
tered. In  the  pleafure  of  this  meeting, 
Peregrine  forgot  the  long  abfence  of  his 
friend ;  but  the  firll  expreffions  of  fatisfac- 
tion  being  over,  L  .  thought  it  neceflary 
to  enter  into  fome  explanation  of  his  abfence. 
To  this  purpofe  he  put  a  letter  into  his  hands : 
Peregrine  immediately  recognifed  it  to  be  the 
writing  of  his  Cecilia,  and  perceived  it  to  be 

addrefled  to  L .     Its  contents  were  as 

follow  ;— 

''    SIR. 
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**   SIR, 


"  T  intended  myfclf  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  you  this  afternoon,  agreeable  to 
appointment,  and  uj  on  the  fubjed  of  the  cala- 
mity of  ourmutual  friend.  I  need  not  fay  that 
I  have  an  intereft  yet  (Irongcr  than  that  of 
friendfhip,  in  his  immediate  releafe.  The  fea- 
fon  of  the  misfortune  of  our  friends,  is  not  that 
of  referve  upon  the  part  of  thofe  from  whom 
they  have  the  flrongeft  claim  of  afnftance, 
I  do  not  therefore  hefnate  to  confefs  that  my 
v^ry  happinefs  depends  upon  the  immediate 
releafe  of  your  friend.  I  have  no  other  for- 
tune but  five  hundred  pounds,  v/hich  has 
been  left  to  me  by  my  deceafed  mother.  I 
have  fent  you  a  copy  of  the  will,  and  other 
papers  upon  this  fubjed ; — you  may,  per- 
haps^ 
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haps,  lucceed  in  raifing  the  necelTiry  fum  of 
money  upon  thefe  documents.  I  am  now 
within  three  months  of  legal  ages — I  hope 
this  fhort  interval  will  prove  no  impediment 
to  your  fiiccefs.  1  again  repeat,  my  happi- 
nefs  depends  upon  it. 

''  Tour's,  &c, 

«^    CECILIA.'* 


Peregrine  followed  the  perufal  of  this  let- 
ter by  many  exclamations  of  gratitude,  lovcj 
and  admiration.  L—  proceeded  to  relate 
that  he  had  been  unwilling  to  pay  him  a  vifit 
in  his  prifon,  ^unti'  he  could  be  the  bearer  of 
his  releafe.  For  this  purpofe  he  had  been 
labouring,  but  until  the  preceding  day,  in. 
vain.  He  had  at  length,  however,  fucceeded  ^ 
and   a    perlbn  was  willing  to  advance   the 

neceflafy 
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neceflary  fuiii  upon  the  bond  of  Cecilia,  fur- 
ther fecured,  however^  by  the  obligation  of 
L . 

"  So  that  now,"  faid   L ,    ''  I  can 

congratulate  you  upon  your  releafe." 

*^  Indeed  you  cannot,"  faid  Peregrine, 
*'  If  my  releafe  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
facrifice  of  the  (lender  portion  of  my  Cecilia, 
may  I  continue  the  prifoner  of  my  unrelent- 
ing creditors  till  doomfday  ! — No,  my  friend, 
Cecilia  ihall  not  be  more  generous  than  my- 
felf :  if  (lie  has  generofity  enough  to  offer  me 
her  all,  I  am  not  bafe  enough  to  accept  it. — 
Befides,  how  would  my  fituation  be  improved 
by  a  releafe  like  that  ? — I  Ihould  ruin  Cecilia, 
and  fubie(fl  her,  by  the  deprivation  of  her 
flender  portion,  to  the  tyranny  of  her  artful 
ftepmother,  without  improving  my  own  con- 
dition. I  fhall  be  deftitute  in  the  flreets.— 
No,  my  friend,  this  will  not  do/' 

<*  I  have 
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**  I  have  already  anticipated  your  anfwer,** 
replied  L— ;  *'  for  T  had  no  fooner  ob- 
tained the  confent  cf  the  lender  to  pay  the 
money  upon  the  fpot,  than  I  reflcded  that 
you  might  not  be  equally  willing  to  accept 
it.  I  have  refufed  his  offer  therefore; — but 
what  remains  to  be  done  ?'* 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Peregrine.  "  The 
father  of  my  Cecilia  has  been  with  me  a  few 
hours  fmce." 

Peregrine  here  related  the  propofal  he  had 

made.    L urged  him  to  the  acceptance. 

Peregrine  combatted  thefe  perfuafions  vvith 
his  ufual  a»'guments  ;  and  fiuaMy  declared 
that,  though  he  could  no  longer  hefi'ate  to 
refign  Cecilia,  he  would  do  it  of  his  own 
free-will,  and  would  accept  of  no  fuch 
terms. 


As 
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As  it  was  now  late,  L withdrew ;  but 

promifed  to  call  upon  him  the  following 
morning.  Peregrine,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
retired  to  his  bed. 


CHAP.  XL 

the  FrofptEts  ef  the  Hero  hegin  to 
brighten. 

JLT  was  in  vain  that  Peregrine  endeavoured 
to  gain  any  repofe  during  the  night.  The 
fenfe  of  his  mibfortunes  preffed  with  more 

weight 
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weight  upon  him  than  at  any  other  moment 
during  his  imprifonment.  The  crifis  was 
now  at  hand.  His  money  was  reduced  to 
the  laft  fhilling  ; — upon  the  following  day  he 
muft  facrifice  his  miftrefs  ;  and  though  a  pro- 
pofal  for  his  releafe  would  be  made,  he  was 
bound  in  honour  not  to  accept  it.  In  a 
word,  it  was  only  to  the  return  of  Haftings 
that  he  muft  look  for  his  liberty,  and  he  knew 
not  whether  his  return  might  not  be  at  a 
great  diftance.  It  muft  be  confefTed  that 
Fortune  had  not  hitherto  fpared  our  hero : 
he  was  now  funk  to  the  very  loweft  fpoke  of 
her  wheel,  and  nothing  but  a  thorough  revo- 
lution could  again  exalt  him.  This,  how- 
ever, now  approached. 

Wearied,    difheartcned,     and    difpirited> 
Peregrine  arofe   in  the  morning,  and,   in  a 
ftate  of  mind  which  even  a  fallen  fpirit  might, 
pity,  fat  down  to  a  meagre  breakfaft.     He 

VOL.  III.  L  cxpedtcd 
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expecled  every  minute  the  arrival  of  L— — . 
and  old  Method  -,  but  hours  pafTed  away, 
and  neither  came.  With  the  pcevirhnefs 
which  iifually  attends  mifcry,  ^he  was  about 
to  break  out  into  fome  reproaches  upon  the 
cruelty  of  L— — ,  when  he  recalled  to  his 
mind  that  he  had  no  claims  upon  his  con- 
ilant  attendance,  and  that  his  impatience 
could  ferve  no  end  but  to  imbitter  his  fuf- 
fc  rings. 

To  divert  his  thoughts,  if  poffible,  from 
the  inceflfant  contemplation  of  his  forlorn  con- 
dition, he  defcended  into  the  tennis-court, 
another  luxury  which  is  not  denied  to  the 
higher  clafs  of  debtors.  He  was  here  joined 
by  Ferret,  whom  he  had  not  ittn.  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Ferret  entered  into  an  imme- 
diate converlation  with  him  i  and  in  the 
courfe  of  it,  regarded  liim  with  fo  much 
earneftnefs,  and  addreflcd  him  with  fo  much 

complacency. 
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complacency,  that  he  excited  In  no  fmall 
degree  the  aftoniOiment  of  Peregrine. 

How  natural  to  man  is  fociety  !  How  ir- 
refiftible  are  its  charms  1  Peregrine  knew 
Ferret  to  be  a  fcoundrel,  to  whofe  merits  the 
gallows  would  Icarcely  have  been  equal  ^  yet 
fo  wholly  did  he  forget  this  circumftance, 
that  he  liftened  to  him  with  the  greateft: 
complacency,  and  found  his  gaiety  return  by 
the  freedom  of  their  mutual  intercourfe. 

Ferret,  as  we  have  before  related,  did  not 
want  addrefs ;  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
had  given  him  an  eafy  and  aiTared  manner, 
and  he  wanted  nothing  but  honefly,  or  a 
better  appearance  of  it,  to  form  a  moil  agree- 
able companion.  Of  honefty,  however. 
Ferret  had  fo  little  notion,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  the  coft  of  diilimulation. — 
His  villany  indeed  had  fo.nething  of  a 
L  2  character 
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charafber  peculiar  to  itfelf— there  was  a  can- 
dour  in  it  which  rendered  it  lefs  odious. 

Ferret  invited  Peregrine  to  take  a  part  in 
one  of  the  games;  money  however  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  this,  and  Peregrine  was  no^v  ab- 
folutely  pennilefs.  He  was  fomewhat 
afliamed  to  confefs  this  flate  of  his  pocket, 
and  endeavoured  to  decline  the  propofal 
upon  other  excufes.  Ferret,  however, 
guefled  the  real  flate  of  the  cafe,  and  pulling 
out  a  well-loaded  purfe,  offered  it  to  Pere- 
grine. The  latter  could  only  reply  by  a  ftare 
of  aftonifhment. 

"  This  is  neither  a  place  nor  a  time  for 
delicacy/'  faid  Ferret ;  *'  and  perhaps  you 
may  have  more  right  to  this  purfe,  and  every 
other  benefit  I  can  confer,  than  you  at  pre- 
fent  think." 

Peregrine  however  continued  to  rejed  the 
offer  with  as  much  warmth  as  Ferret  continued 

to 
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to  prefs  it  5  he  confented  at  length  to  take  a 
part  In  a  propofed  game  of  tennis,  and  thus 
continued  to  divert  himfelf  till  Ferret  was 
fummoned  away  by  a  vifuor.  Ferret  again 
endeavoured  to  prefs  his  purfe  upon  Pere- 
grine ;  the  latter  again  rejeded  it,  and  at 
lengih  with  fomething  of  afpericy.  Seeing 
his  efforts  in  vain.  Ferret  retired  ;  but  pro- 
mifed  to  return  as  foon  as  he  had  difmiffed 
his  vifitor. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Peregrine  endeavoured 
to  comprehend  the  words,  and  to  draw  any 
conclufion  from  the  fingular  manner  of  Fer- 
ret. The  more  he  indulged  his  refle^flions, 
the  deeper  did  he  find  himlelf  immerged  in 
difficulty.  There  was  doubtlefs  fomething 
of  unufual  myftery,  but  the  moment  had  not 
arrived  for  its  full  development. 

Upon  returning  to  his  apartments  he  found 

L and  old  Method,  who  had  arrived 

L  3  during 
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during  his  abfence,  and  awaited  his  return. 
After  the  firfl:  falutes,  Method  entered  upon 
the  fubjed  of  his  vifit;  and,  prefenting  a 
paper  for  his  fignature,  demanded  his  an- 
fwer. 

"  It  is  this,'*  replied  Peregrine,  "  that  I 
will  not  fell  my  confent  to  make  this  fa- 
crifice." 

Old  Method  replied  to  this  by  an  abrupt 
demand  whether  he  was  refolved  to  continue 
in  prifon  i  adding,  that  he  had  no  claim  upon 
him,  uniefs  he  merited  it  by  fuch  a  com- 
pliance with  his  will. 

Peregrine  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this ; 
adding,  that  be  expeded  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  was  refolved  to  wait  in  fubmiflion  the  re- 
turn of  Haftings. 

*^  And  this  is  your  anfwer,  young  man  ?'* 
faid  Method. 

"  It  is  my  anfwer/*  replied  Peregrine. 

«  Then 
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''  Then  you  will  not  furrender  your  pre- 
tended  claim    to   my   daughter?"  laid  Me-' 
thod. 

"  I  did  not  fay  that,"  refumed  Peregrine. 
*'  I  faid  that   I   would  not  fell  mv  cnnfent — 
in  other  words,  that  I  would  not  admit  my- 
fclf  to  bepurchafed  to  a  difchargc  or"  a  duty. 
Were  there  any  means  by  which  I  could  fup- 
port  my felf  and  my  Cecilia,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  lift  of  the  moll  paififui  labcurj  in 
the  commcn  decencies  of   our    ftution,   no 
profTer  of  any  fuperior  fplendour  fhould  with- 
draw me  from  the  effort  j  but  as  I  am  now 
worfe  than  defticute,  I  will  not  involve  her  in 
any  participation  of  my  mifery.     I  confcnt, 
therefore,   to  releafe  her -from  her  engage- 
ments ;  and    fhall  folicic  her  to   comply   in 
everv  refpecl  with  the  vvifhes  of  her  father. — 
lliis;  Sir,  is  my  full  anfwer." 

L  4  ''  And 
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'*  And  a  noble  one  it  is,  young  man  !'*  faid 
Method.  *'  But  you  fhall  lofe  nothing  by 
your  honour,  and  from  this  moment  you 
may  confider  yourfelf  as  free.  I  fhall  pay 
the  debt  myfelf  j  for  this  is  the  lead  I  can 
do," 

*'  No,  Sir,"  replied  Peregrine,  "  you 
fiiall  not  pay  the  debt.  You  have  juftly  ob- 
ferved  that  I  have  no  claim  upon  you  what- 
ever i — you  mud  pardon  me  if  I  cannot  ac- 
cept your  proffer.  My  facrifice  at  prcfent 
can  be  imputed  to  no  mean  motives  of  profit. 
When  your  daughter  fhall  hear  of  it,  (he  will 
confider  it  as  an  additional  prpof  of  my  love 
— of  my  unwillingncfs  to  involve  her  in  my 
misfortunes/  But  fhouldl  accept  your  offer, 
it  would  have  a  icfs  unfufpicious  appearance 
— the  furrender  n.ight  be  imputed  to  the 
.gratuity,*' 

They 


They  were  here  interrupted  by  the  hurried 
and  abrupt  entrance  of  Ferret,  the  door  of - 
the  apartment  being  forced  open,  and  every 
appearance  of  emotion  in  his  looks.  He  did 
not  wait  for  any  enquiry,  but  abruptly  ad- 
drcffcd  himfelf  to  Peregrine. 

**  I  told  you,  Sir,  that  the  moment  was 
near  when  your  fortune  was  about  to  expe- 
rience a  change ; — that  moment  is  now  ar- 
rived^ and  I  am  about  to  explain  every  thing. 
I  have  but  a  minute,  however,  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  I  fhall.  foon  be  in  the  hands  of  Juf- 
tice !'' 

Peregrine,   L ,   and   Method,  all  in 

equal  aftonifhment,  requefted  him  to  pro- 
ceed, 

"  I  have  related  the  former  part  of  my 
life,"  continued  Ferret,  "  and  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  which  has  occurred 

to  me,  till  my   arrival    in   L ,   the 

L  5  village 
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village  in  which  your  uncle  refided.  My 
profeffion,  that  of  an  apothecary,  introduced 
me  to  his  family  j  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
lad  illnefs,  I  was  never  abfent  from  his  houfe. 
You  may  remember  that  you  were  at  Oxford 
during  the  whole  of  that  time ;  and  that, 
though  you  knew  of  his  illnefs,  you  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  L by  a  letter, 

which  contained  not  only  a  ilrid  prohibition 
upon  this  point,  but  was  written  in  a  ftyle  of 
language  no  lefs  fevere  than  unjuft.*' 

"  I  remember  it,"  faid  Peregrine  j  "  nor 
ever  fhall  I  forget  the  pain  it  caufed  me.— 
My  furprife  was  little  lefs  than  my  regret : 
his  former  letters  were  in  the  tone  of  paternal 
affedion.  My  condud  had  nothing  culpable, 
i  knew  not  to  what  to  impute  this  extraordi- 
nary deviation." 

"  I  fhould  have  wondered  if  you  had 
known,"  continued  Ferret.     "  But  to  put  a 

period 
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period  to  your  fuipenfe  upon  the  caufe  of 
this  change  in  the  manner  of  your  uncle,  the 
letter,  in  one  word,  was  not  his  own — the 
letter  was  written  by  myfelf !" 

Peregrine  flarted  with  aftoniQiment ;  but 
Ferret  thus  continued — . 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  furprifc  ; — the 
forgery  was  one  of  the  moft  mafterly  of  my 
practices — I  always  excelled  in  the  imitation 
of  hand-wriiing.  But  perhaps  you  are  equally 
at  a  Icfs  with  regard  to  the  purpofe  of  this 
forgery.  It  was,  in  one  word,  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  that  of  cheating  you  of  a  for- 
tune, to  which  you  would  otherwife  have 
been  heir;  and  in  th's  it  has  hitherto  fuc- 
ceeded. 

'*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  your  patron 

lived  a  lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Latitat,  his 

elder  nephew  j  though,  from  his  abandoned 

pradices,    never   acknowledged  as  fuch. — > 

L  6  The 
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The  chara<5ler  of  Latitat,  to  exprefs  It  In  a 
word,  was  little  inferior  in  the  point  of  in- 
genuity, and  knowledge  of  his  profefTion,  to 
my  own.  We  thus  became  confidential 
friends,  and  I  concealed  from  him  nothing 
of  my  former  life.  In  return,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  lamenting,  in  my  pre  fence,  the  re- 
fcrve  which  exifled  upon  the  pare  of  his 
uncle  ;  and  inftead  of  imputing  this  refervc 
to  the  right  caufe — that  of  his  infamous 
pradices,  he  attributed  it  to  the  affeflion 
which  he  had  conceived  for  yourfelf.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  your  uncle  was  feized 
with  Iiis  lad  illnefs,  and  I  was  called  upon,  in 
my  affumed  charader  of  an  apothecary,  to 
attend  him.  Latitat  no  fooner  heard  of  the 
illnefs  of  his  uncle,  than  his  hatred  to  you, 
and  his  complaints  to  me  upon  the  probable 
reverfion  of  the  fortune  to  you  inftead  of 
himfclf,  were    refumed.      And    when  your 

patron 
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patron  at  length  prefented  me  with  a  fealed 
will,  adding  in  the  fame  moment  in  which  he 
put  it  into  my  hands,  that  he  had  bequeath- 
ed every  thing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
^legacies^  to  you,  it  is  impofTible  to  defcribe 
the  language  of  rage  and  difappointment 
Vvith  which  Latitat  received  this  informa- 
tion. 

"Unfortunately  for  yourfelf,  you  hap- 
pened to  be  abfent  at  this  time.  This  cir- 
cumftance  infpired  me  with  a  purpofe  which, 
fatally  for  you,  has  fully  fuccceded.  In  one 
of  our  nightly  meetings,  when  the  com^plaints 
of  Latitat,  and  his  fury  againft  you,  broke  out 
with  more  than  ufual  vehemence,  fom.ething 
entered  into  my  mind,  and  I  demanded  of 
Latitat  what  he  would  give  to  be  Iccured  in 
the  polTeiiion  of  his  uncle's  inheritance. — 
Latitat  replied  only  by  a  look  of  aftonifh- 

ment ; 


men?;  not  as  yet;  perhaps,  fufficiencly  com- 
prehending what  1  intended. 

^  But  for  the  will/  faid  I,  ^  you  would  be 
the  heir,  as  his  elder  nephew.* 

*  Yes/  replied   he,  '  were  it  not  for  the 

will,  which  gives  every  thing  to  that  c -d 

b d.^ 

*  But  that  will,'  re  fumed  I,  *  is  in  my  own 
hands.' 

"  1  had  no  fooner  uttered  thefe  words, 
than  Latitat  comprehended  my  full  meaning, 
and  with  eagernefs  fcconded  the  propofal. — 
In  a  word,  I  delivered  the  will  into  his 
hands  for  deftrudion,  and  with  this  delivery 
confirmed  to  him  the  inheritance.  He  con- 
fented  to  afTign  me  a  liberal  Tnare. 

"  Our  next  purpofe  was  to  keep  you  at  a 
diftance,  that  you  might  learn  nothing  of  the 
intention  of  your  patron.  To  cffed  this,  I 
forged  the  letter  which  you  received,  and 

thus 
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thus  detained  you  in  your  college  till  the  death 
of  your  patron. 

"  Upon  the  event  of  this  de^th,  Latitat, 
as  heir  at  law,  took  pofTeflion  of  the  eftates!* 
of  the  Doctor  i  and  as  your  patron  had  held 
large  preferment,  and  inherited  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  all  the  amalfed  wealth  of  an 
avaricious  father,  Latitat  found  himfelf  in 
pofTellion  of  one  of  the  bed  eftates,  and 
largeft  perfonal  property  in  the  county.— 
One- third  of  it,  however,  he  agreed  to  pay 
to  me  ',  and  from  the  death  of  your  patron, 
tin  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  year, 
has  fulfilled  this  condition.  He  has  at  length 
thought  proper  to  withhold  this  performance: 
upon  what  confidence  he  has  ventured  upon 
this  rafhnefs  I  know  not ;  but  my  letters  have 
all  remained  unanfwered,  and  I  have  received 
nothing.  I  will  not  take  any  falfe  merit  to  my- 
felf : — had  he  paid  me  my  third,  and  remained 

faithful 
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faithfijl  to  me,  I  fhould  have  remained  equally 
faithful  to  him ;  but  as  he  has  preferred  to 
break  our  compad,  I  have  refolved  to  anti- 
cipate him  in  any  confelTion  he  may  intend 
to  make." 

Ferret  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  fome  conftables,  who  took  him  into  im- 
mediate cuftody  upon  a  warrant  of  felony. 

L having  enquired  of  one  of  them  the 

nature  of  his  bufinefs,  the  fellow  put  into  his 
hands  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were  as 
follow: — 


**  SIR, 

**  If  you  have  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  performance  of  your  duty,  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  you  will  iflue  a  war-^ 
rant  of  felony  againft  the  writer.     I  confefs 

myfclf 
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myfelt  to  be  a  felon  ! — and  to  have  afTided  in 
the  deflruflion  of  a  will,  by  which  a  young 
man,  now  living,  is  defrauded  of  immenfe 
property. — The  companion  of  my  guile  is 
of  the    name   of    Latitat,    now   refident  in 

L ,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  asrainft 

whom  it  is  equally  necefiary  to  iftue  the  fame 
warrant.  I  am  prepared,  at  the  proper  tirnc 
and  place,  to  anfwer  to  every  queftion,  and 
give  evidence  to  conviction. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your's,   &c. 

"   J.  FERRET. 

**  N.  B.   I  am  to  be  found  in   No.   7, 
Soul  hern  Chambers  of  the  Fleet  Prifoa." 


The  officers  now  departed  with  their  prl- 
foner,  leaving  Peregrine,  L ,  and  Me- 
thod fixed  to  the  fgot  in  aflonifnment.     It 

was 
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was  fome  time  before  they  had  fufHciently 
recovered  themfelves  to  confider  what  was 

to  be  done  :   it  was  then  agreed  that  L = 

fhould  attend  the  prifoner  to  the  luting  ma- 
giftrate,  and  take  the  neceirary  avinutes  of  his 
examination.  Method,  with  great  franknefs^ 
promifed  to  engage  counfch 

'^  Though  I  fear,"  (aid  he,  ''  that  HiOuld 
we  hang  the  wretches,  it  will  be  of  little  fer- 
vice  to  you.  ]f  the  will  is  deftroyed,  you 
can  have  no  claim  as  heir." 

Peregrine  aiTented  to  this  obfcrvation ; 
and  again  reproached  the  peculiarity  of  his 
fortune,  which,  as  if  delighting  in  this  kind 
of  mockery,  thus  held  out  a  promife  of  ap« 
proaching  good,  which  only  terminated  in 
difappointment. 

'^  Come,  come,"  faid  Method,  ''  no  more 
of  this  af  prefeiit  j — you  rrjail  dine  with  me, 
and  we'll  tajk  over  what  is  to  be  done." 

Saying 
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Saying  this,  he  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and 
Peregrine  was  foilowin^  him,  when  the  latter 
lliddcnly  recolkdl-^d,  and  reminded  Method 
th:.t  he  was  a  prilbner. 

''  No  fucii  thing,"  faid  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  '*  1  am  not  Icfs  honourable  than  your- 
.:ir.  It  is  true  that  I  wiQiedyou  to  Turrender 
your  pretenfions  to  my  daughter,  and  that  I 
employed  the  promifc  of  the  j)ayment  of  your 
debt  as  the  condition  of  this  facrifice.  The 
debt,  however,  was  paid  as  foon  as  I  entered 
the  prifoni  though  I  did  not  think  it-necef- 
fary  to  tell  you  fo. — Come,  no  fcruples,"  con- 
tinued he,  feeing  Peregrine  about  to  make 
fomeobjcclions;  *'  if  the  obligation  lies  heavy 
u^on  you,  we  will  confider  how  you  may  re- 
pay it." 

Peregrine  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded^ 
an<l  dicy  left  the  prifon  tog;;ther. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII, 


The  Hijtory  draxcs  near  a  Condufiou 


S  the  morning- was  not  yet  far  advanced, 
and  they  had  therefore  much  time  upon  their 
hands,  upon  the  propofal  of  L — — ,  they  all 
departed  in  company  to  the  fitcing  magiHrate. 
The  examination  of  Ferret  differed  nothing 
in  fubftance  from  what  he  had  already  avow- 
ed I  he  added,  however,  that  no  time  Ihould 
be  loft  to  arreft  Latitat,  before  he  fhould  hear 
of  the  apprehenfion  of  his  accomplice. 

^*  The 
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"  The  win/'  faid  he,  "  is  perhaps  yet 
undeflroyed.  Latitat,  from  his  natural  pre- 
caution,  may  have  preferved  it,  to  guard 
againft  any  thing  upon  my  part.  If  this  be 
the  cafe,  a  fudden  apprehenfion  may  be  the 
means  of  its  reatrainment. — I  would  advife," 
continued  he,  "  that  feme  one  might  attend 
with  the  officers,  who  may  avail  hitnfelf  of 
any  incident  of  this  kind." 

Upon  this  propofal.  Peregrine  was 
about  to  offer  himfelf  upon  this  commiflion ; 
but  Ferret  added,  that  as  Peregrine  was 
known  to  Latitat,  and  might  be  fecn  by  him 
before  he  obtained  entrance  into  his  houfe, 
it  would  be  better  if  any  other' perfon  fhould 
be  fent.  Upon  this  L propofed  him- 
felf i  and  the  meeting,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  magiftrat^,  departed,  without  any  fur- 
ther delay,  with  the  officers. 

Ferret 
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Ferret  was  committed;  but  received  a 
promifc  that  he  fhould  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence againft  his  partner  in  guilt.  Peregrine, 
entering  into  a  proper  recognifance  to  pro- 
fecute,  was  at  length  permitted  to  with- 
draw. 

Method  began  to  conceive  the  mofl-  lively 
hopes  that  the  condition  of  Peregrine  was 
upon  the  point  of  amendment,  -and  addrefifed 
Peregrine  in  a  tone  of  more  than  ufual  com- 
placency. 

"You  have,  perhaps,  given  your  miftrefs 
up  too  foon,'*  faid  he.  "  I  have  told  yoii, 
fmce  I  firft  knewjou,  that  if  you  can  pro- 
duce a  proper  fortune,  my  daughter  is  your*5. 
I  Ihall  prefer  you  before  any  other  of  double 
your  fortune,  if  that  fortune  be  fufficient.  I 
know  not  how  your  prefent  views  may  turn 
out; — you  have  my   bed   wifhes,  and  my 

daughter 
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daughter  fhall  wait  the  event.     If  you  are 
the  Doftor's  heir,  you  '.hall  be  my  ion/' 

Peregrine  himfclf  felt  more  fanguine  than 
at  any  other  period  ol"  his  life  y  he  almoft 
flattered  himfeif  that  the  perfecutions  of 
Fortune  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  happier  days.  But  fo  frequent 
had  been  the  mockery  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced from  the  blind  goddefs,  that  he  was 
yet  unwilling  to  truft  her,  and  was  thus  in  a 
ftate  of  mind  which  might  be  called  a  balance 
between  hope  and  fear. 

Method,  however,  had  none  of  thefe  ap- 
prehcnfions ;  he  hurried  him  towards  his 
houfe,  promiling  that  he  fhould  fee  Cecilia, 
and  defiring  him  fpontaneoufly  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  facrince  to  which  he  had  confented. 
This  propofal  communicated  new  vigour  to 
the  mind  and  fleps  of  Peregrine  j  the  hope 

of 
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of  feeing  Cecilia,  led  him  to  forget  even  his 
prefent  profpefts. 

As  he  was  paffing  along  the  ftreet,  he  was 
flopped  by  a  fervant  of  Sir  Rupert.  As 
Peregrine  knew  him  to  be  the  immediate  at- 
tendant of  Lady  Rupee,  and  one  who  had  ac- 
companied her  to  Ireland,  he  demanded  of  him 
with  fome  aftonifliment,  whether  Sir  Rupert 
had  returned  ? — The  fervant  replied  in  the 
negative ;  but  added  that  his  Latfy  had  re- 
turned, and  exprefled  fome  furprile  that  (he 
had  not  feen  him. 

*^  She  arrived  in  town  lad  night,"  faid  the 
man,  **  and  commanded  the  houfekeeper  to 
fend  you  to  her  immediately.  She  appeared 
in  fome  alarm  that  they  had  not  feen  you  fo 
long." 

Peregrine,  by  the  advice  of  Method,  fol- 
lowed the  fervant,  and  haftened  to  pay  his 
4  refpe6ts 
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rclpeds  to  the  lad3\  In  a  few  minutes  he 
arrived  at  the  houfe,  and  was  immediately 
ulhered  into  the  prefence  of  the  lady,  who 
received  him  with  much  friend  (liip.  After 
the  firfl:  falutes,  flie  furprifcd  him  by  a  de- 
mand if  he  knew  who  was  his  father. 

"  You  mufl  not  think,**  faid  fhe,  **  that 
I  enquire  without  reafon.  I  requeft,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  relate  your  hiftory  with- 
out referve.or  concealment.*' 

Peregrine,  though  in  fome  aftoniihment, 
made  no  other  reply  than  an  immediate 
obedience,  and  concealed  nothing,  though 
his  pride  was  fomewhat  hurt  by  the  necefTary 
avowal  of  his  imprifonment.  "  The  lady  lif^ 
tened  to  him  with  the  greateft  attention,  and 
even  made  him  repeat  feveral  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative more  than  once. 

"  Well,"  faid  ftie,  upon  his  conclufion, 
'*  I  have  long  lufpcded  that  your  hiftory  had 

VOL.  III.  ,M  fome- 
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fomething  of  myflery,  and  I  find  that  I  am 
j^ot  miftaken.  I  muft  now  tell  you  the  mo- 
tive of  my  requeft.  You  mud  know,  my 
friend,  that  I  am  writing  a  fentimental  Novel, 
and  chat  1  am  in  want  of  an  epifode  to  con- 
clude a  volume,  it  is  neceflary,  you  know, 
that  an  epifode  fhould  have  inrerefl  -,  and 
nothing  is  fo  likely  to  intereft  as  the  relation 
of  real  events,  and  the  portraiture  of  liv.ng 
characters.  I  propofe,  therefore,  to  intro- 
duce your  narrative  j  and,  if  1  have  any 
room,  I  fhall  draw  your  character  at  full 
length.*' 

Peregrine  had  expededa  far  different  and 
more  important  motive  -,  fomething,  perhaps, 
wirh  regard  to  the  development  of  the  fecreC 
of  his  birth:  the  reader  therc-iore  mav  con- 
ceive his  furprife  when  the  lady  ail^^ned  iae 
above.  Recovering  from  his  aftoniiTiraent 
and  difappointment,  he  could  fcarcely  reftrain 

his 
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his  prdpenlicy  to  laughter.  The  lady  how- 
ever did  not  obferve  this  inclination,  and, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  learned  folly,  conti- 
nued to  confuk  him  upon  the  intended  ca- 
taftrophe  of  her  fentimental  Novel. 

Peregrine,  wearied  with  this  folly,  and  im- 
patient for  his  promifed  interview  with  Ce- 
cilia, could  fcarcely  conceal  his  defire  of  dif- 
miflal,  when  the  lady,  after  having  run  her 
courfe  of  abfurdity,  took  a  fmall  packet  from 
her  pocket,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Pere- 
grine. Upon  opening  it,  he  found  it  to  be 
a  letter  from  Sir  Ruperts,  and  that  one  part 
of  the  contents  was  a  note  for  a  hunJred 
pounds. 

The  fubftance  of  the  letter  was  as  follows: 
that  the  efforts  of  Sir  Rupert,  in  fearch  of 
his  fifter,  had  fucceeded  beyond  his  expeda- 
tion  3  that  he  had  traced  out  tie  Captain  of 
the  fhip  who  had  carried  her  to  England, 
M  2  and 
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and  that,  through  this  channel,  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  knowledge  of  many  of  her  fub- 
lequent  adventures.  This  part  of  the  letter 
thus  proceeded : — 


"  The  Captain,  who  had  more 
fagaclty  than  ufually  falls  to  the  fhare  of  his 
ipecies,  conjedured,  from  the  general  manner 
of  my  filler,  that  fhe  was  not  only  in  fome 
diftrefs,  but  that  her  condition  was  in  every 
refpe£t  beyond  her  appearance.  He  endea- 
voured to  obtain  her  confidence  ;  and,  as 
misfortune  is  not  the  feafon  of  referve,  he 
fucceeded.  Being  a  man  of  humanity,  he 
interefled  himfelf  in  her  welfare,  and  upon 
his  arrival  in  England,  introduced  her  into 
the  houfe  and  protection  of  a  female  relation, 
a   milliner  in   Bond  Street.     Having  thus 

fixed, 
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tixed  her,  as  he  believed  to  her  fatlsfa^lion,  he 
returned  (o  Ireland  upon  the  buGnefs  of  his 
profefTion. 

"  The  milliner,  to  whom  he  had  thus  in- 
troduced my  fifter,  was  of  all  perfons  in  the 
world,  the  moft  unfit  for  fuch  a  truft  :  fhe 
was  profligate,  and  an  almofl  profelTed  pro- 
curefs  to  the  higher  kind  of  the  Nobility. — 
A  French  apprenticelhip  had  formed  her, 
according  to  the  true  Parlfian  model ;  fhe 
was  vain,  fond  of  flattery,  and  full  of  that 
vivacity  which  not  unfrequently  gilds  over 
the  moft  abandoned  licentioufnefs.  My 
lifter,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Captain, 
was  ynufually  beautiful,  and  unufually  igno- 
rant of  what  is  called  the  world. 

*'  What  a  prize  was  this  for  an  intriguing 
profligate  ! — Not  to  weary  you  by  a  long  de- 
tail, a  young  Nobleman  became  attached  to 
my  fifterj  but  his  views,  from  feeing  her 
M  3  under 
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under  fuch  piotedlon,  were  of  the  moft  dif- 
honourable  nature.  The  virtue  of  my  filler, 
however,  refifted  his  utmoft  efforts  5  and,  as 
a  laft  refource,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  co-operation  of  the  milliner. 

*^  My  filler  now  difcovered  what  (he  had 
never  before  fufpeded^  and  what  perhaps  ir 
was  fortunate  for  her  that  fhe  did  difcover. 
The  milliner,  who  had  affumed  the  charadler 
of  her  friend,  and  who  treated  her  with  all 
the  equality  of  friend  (hip,  now  affumed  a 
different  tone  j  and  though  the  readinefs 
and  ingenuity  of  my  fiPcer  in  aiiifting  her  in 
the  labours  of  her  bufinefs,  had  counter- 
balanced whatever  Ihe  had  received,  (he  now 
began  to  addrefs  her  in  the  tone  of  a  fupe- 
rior  and  creditor.  That  you  may  under- 
Hand  ihe  art  which  was  employed  to  com- 
pafs  the  feduftion  of  my  unprotected  filler, 
the  fullowing  was  the  contrivance  : — the  mil- 
liner. 
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liner,  by  her  harfhnefs  and  menace,  worked 
upon  the  terrors  of  my  fifter  ;  the  lover  was 
then  introduced,  and  endeavoured  to  Tooth 
her,  and  to  take  her  part  againft  the  irritated 
milliner.  By  thefe  means  he  expefted,  indeed 
naturally  enough,  to  obtain  an  intereft  in  her 
heart.  The  virtue  of  my  fiftcr,  however, 
foiled  all  thefe  attempts,  and  the  confederates 
were  at  length  reduced  to  employ  others,  the 
final  event  of  which  was,  tliat,  as  my  fifter 
faw  (he  Vv-as  no  longer  fafe  under  fuch  pro« 
tedion,  fne  privately  left  the  houfe, 

"  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  honeft 
Captain,  her  firfl:  proiedlor,  again  returned 
10  England  -,  and,  as  he  had  not  forgotten 
my  fifter,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  relation,  the 
milliner,  in  the  expedation  of  feeing  her. — 
You  may  conceive  his  furprife,  when  the 
wretch  told  him  that  my  fifter  had  been 
abandoned  enough  to  elope  with  a  paramour^ 
M  4  -and 
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and  that  fhe  had  never  fcen  or  heard  of  her 
fmce.  To  this  fhe  added  a  torrent  of  re- 
proaches upon  the  Captain  himfelf,  that  he 
had  recommended  to  her  Jo  profligate  a  wo- 
man, and  thus  difgraced  a  houfe  which  had 
borne  away  the  palm  of  reputation  in  the 
neighbourhood.'  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Cap- 
tain protelled  his  innocence  ;  her  reproaches 
increafed,  and  he  was  com.pelled  at  length 
to  feek  an  efcape  in  flight.  Such  was  her 
hypocrify. 

"  It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  regret  of 
the  Captain  upon  this  difappointment.  This 
man  indeed  is  polTeflTed  of  a  mod  unufual 
philanthropy  i  and,  v/lth  narrow  means,  has 
effeded  more  good  than  others  of  the  moft 
ample  fortunes.  He  was  the  more  difap- 
pointed  with  this  reverfe  of  his  expedations, 
as  he  had  been  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
my  fifl:er's  narrative. 
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"  As  he  was  paffing  through  Bond  Street, 
indulging  thefe  refledions,  fome  one  put  a 
paper  into  his  hands,  and  immediately  dif- 
appeared.  Upon  examining  the  billet,  he 
found  it  to  be  written  with  a  pencil,  and  its 
contents' to  be  as  follow  :— 


SIR 


'  If  you  have  any  intereil  in, 
the  fate  of  Mifs  Rupee,  and  will  meet  the 
writer  of  this  in  the  third  row  of  the  pit  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  this  evening,  you  fhall 
be  informed  as  to  the  true  caufe  of  her  dif- 
appearance.  I  can  only  fay,  at  prefent,  that 
you  are  grofsly  deceived,  and  the  young  wo- 
man as  infamoufly  (landered.  I  can  add  no- 
thing more  at  prefent.' 


M  5  "  The 
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'^  The  Captain,  as  you  may  well  fuppofe^ 

was  fomewhat  adonifhed  at  this  intelligence ; 

he   refolved,  however,  to  follow   his  clue. 

At  the  appointed  time,  therefore,  he -departed 

to  the  place  of  aflignation  ;  and  though  his 

anonymous  correfpondent  had  fixed  upon  no 

mark  by  which  he  might  recognife  her,  he 

was  not  long  before  he  difcovered  her. — • 

Tlicy  immediately  entered  upon  the  fub- 

jed    of   their  interview*  -    The    girl   here 

informed    him  of  all    the    circumftances   I 

have    mentioned :     the    addreffcs     of    the 

lover — the  perfecution    of    the    milliner — 

2nd  the  refiftance,   and  final  elopement  of 

my  fifter.     The  indignation  of  the  honell 

Captain  may  eafily  be  conceived ;  but  all 

further  efforts  to  trace  her  proved  ineifec- 

tual.     This  is  all  I  have  to  relate  at  prefent. 

But  I  fhall  not  Hop  here  :  the  Captain  has 

promifed  to  return  with  me  to  England,  and 

.you 
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you  may  expect  us  in  London  in  a  few  days# 
By  purfuing  our  purpofe  in  union,  we  may, 
perhaps,  have  better  fuccefs.  The  Captain 
has  this  moment  fuggefted  to.  me  that,  as  my 
lifter,  and  the  young  girl,  who  gave  him 
the  information  related,  were  in  fome  de- 
gree of  friend  (hip  with  each  other,  my 
fifter  may  have  fubfequently  given  her  fome 
account  of  her  place  of  concealment  and 
future  fituation  ;  and  that,. by  tracing  out  one^ 
we  might  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  oi/iero- 
It  is  our  intention  to  purfue  this  cluej* 


The  letter  here  concluded,  and  Peregrine 
was  filled  with  aftoniihment,  and  with  fome- 
thing  which  he  could  not  well  underftand,  at 
the  contents.  His  furprife,  however,  was 
foon  interrupted  by  other  events  of  more 
immediate  importance. 

M  6  GHAP, 
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Peregrine  had  returned  to  fpend  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day  with  his  miftrCiS. 
In  the  courfe  of  converfation,  with  a  conS- 
dence  ufual  in  their  fituation.  Peregrine  re- 
lated to  her  the  fubjedt  of  Sir  Rupert^s  letter. 
The  yowng  lady  appeared  in  the  greateft 
aftonifhmcnt  s  and  before  Peregrine  was  able 
to  enquire  the  caufe  of  an  emotion,  for  which 
even  the  unufual  circumftances,  upon  the 
mere  grounds  of  fympathy,  v/ere  not  fuffi- 
cient^  ra^  hurried  froni  the  room.     He  was 

about 
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about  to  follow  her,  when  a  fervant  entering, 
prefented  him  wirh  a  packet  j  adding  that  it 
came  exprefs,  and  that  a  melTenger  waited. 

Peregrine  found  it  to  be  a  letter  from  L ^ 

the  contents  of  which  were  as  follow : — 


*«    DEAR  PEREGRINE^ 

"  We  have  executed  our 
commifTion  j  and,  as  you  fhall  confefs  your- 
felf,  have  executed  it  ably.  We  reached 
your  uncle's  houfe  about  twelve  o'clock  :  a 
fervant,  in  a  fplendid  livery^  appeared  at  the 
door  s  but  upon  our  enquiry  for  his  mafter, 
added  that  he  was  hunting,  but  was  expeded 
home  at -four  to  dinner. 

'  D n  the  fellow  T    faid  one  of  the 

officers  who  attended  me,    '  what  does  he 
mean  by  inviting  us  down  at  twelve,  and 

keeping 
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keeping  US  waiting  till  four  ?  Butd n  it^ 

Jack  always  fervcs  us  fo  !' 

"  And  her^,  with  an  impudence  and  dex- 
terity not  unufual  with  thefe  gentlemen  of 
the  police,  he  began  to  relate  feveral  ridicu- 
lous and  well-contrived  anecdotes^  by  which 
any  one  might  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
Latitat  and  himfelf  mud  have  been  friends 
from  childhood,  though,  in  fa6t,  they  were 
now  about  to  fee  each  other  for  the  firll 
time, 

"  The  fervant  fwallowed  the  bait^  and 
made  fome  polite  apologies  for  his  mailer's 
abfence,  requefting  the  gentlemen  to  pardon 
it,  as  it  was  compuifatory. 

«  No,  no,  I  can't  excufe  him/  replied 
the  other ;  *  this  is  not  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  time  he  has  ferved  me  in  this  manner. 
Pox  take  the  fellow,  could  not  he  have  put 
ofFhis  hunting  till  to-morrow  ? — But  hark-ye, 

friendj 
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triendj  what  wine  have  you  in  the  houfe  ? — < 
Here,  bring  your  boot-jack  and  a  pair  of 
flippers!" 

**  I  was  abfolutely  aftoniilied  at  his  eafy 
impudence;  but  he  adled  his  part  with  fo 
m.uch  propriety  of  chara6ler,  and  it  took  fo 
cffe<flually  with  the  fervant,  that  he  received 
a  mod  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  man  he  was  about  to  bring  to  the 
gallows. 

"  Wines  and  a  cold  collation  v/ere  imme* 
diately  fet  before  us  -,  and  as  there  were  not 
flippers  enough  in  the  houle  for  the  whole 
party,  the  ofBcious  John  was  difpatched  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  more.  This  fame 
cafy  gentleman,  the  police  ofHcer,  now  un^ 
dertook  co  fhew  us  the  conveniences  of  his 
friend's  houfe,  and,  under  this  pretence,  ex- 
ecuted the  fearch'Warrant.  Even  in  the 
prcfence  of  a  houfekeeper,  under  the  excufe 
3  ^  of 
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of  wanting  a  change  of  linen  from  his  heat 
in  riding,  he  had  the  confidence  to  pick  the 
lock  of  a  wardrobe.  In  a  word,  our  fearch 
was^  at  length  efFedual,  and  beyond  our  ex- 
pe(5lations :  in  the  private  drawer  of  a  cabines, 
which,  however  well  concealed,  could  not 
efcape  the  fagacity  oT  this  gentleman  of  the 
police,  we  at  length  difcovered  your  uncle's 
will, 

**  "Ew^xy  thing  was  hitherto  conduced 
with  the  greateft  dexterity  5  the  fcrvants  had 
adually  not  taken  any  alarm,,  and  the  good 
lady,  the  houfekeeper,  was  taken  up  with  air- 
ino'  fheets,  as  the  old  friend  of  her  mafterhad 
refolved  upon  lying  there.  ' 

"  Latitat  at  length  arrived  at  the  gate : 
without  any  fufpicion  he  entered  the  parlour 
in  which  we  were  waiting.  You  may  con^ 
ceive  his  terror  when  the  officer  prefented 
his  warrant  of  felony.     He  denied,  with  an 

air 
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air  of  candour,  that  any  fuch  vVill  exifted  j 
and  when  the  name  of  Ferret  was  mentioned, 
added,  I  believe  with  fome  juftice,  that  the 
teftimony  of  a  fellow  like  that  would  not  be 
fufficient  to  hang  a  dog,  even  if  he  charged  it 
on  his  oath  with  madnefs. 

*^  The  officer,  however,  now  produced, 
the  will:  Latitat  v/as  confounded,  and  faid 
nothing  further,  Submitting  to  necefllty  with 
a  good  grace.  To  do  him  juftice,  he  carries 
the  appearance  of  one  of  the  mod  complete 
villains  I  have  ever  fecn.  He  has  not  com- 
menced his  trade  without  a  fuitable  capital 
both  of  talents  and  fortitude.  A  philofopher 
tells  us  that  we  Ihould  be  prepared  for  every 
thing  J  and  that  we  fhould  confider  death, 
banilhment,  and  difgrace,  only  as  the  necef- 
fuies  of  nature.  Latitat,  as  a  villain,  feems 
equally  philofophic  in  his  fyftemj  he  has 
taught  himfeif  to  confider  the  rifk  of  a  gibbet 

as 
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as  one  of  the  neceflities  of  his  profefTion  ;  and 
Socrates  himfelf  could  not  fupport  an  im- 
prifonment  with  more -fortitude. 

*  Well,  gentlemen/  fald  he,  as  foon  as 
the  warrant  was  executed  on  him,  *  if  it  mult 
be,  be  it.  But  you  will  remember,  according 
to  our  law,  that  every  one  is  innocent  till 
convi6led  -,  and  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
the  true  flate  of  the  cafe,  the  houfe  is  mine 
till  another  proves  a  better  right.  I  caa 
only  add  then,  that,  though  1  could  have 
wifhed  you  had  never  come  /lere,  ftill  as  you- 
are  here,  you  Qiall  dine  well.* 

"  To  do  him  juftice,  he  for  once  kept  bis 
word  j  and  I  do'  fmcerely  believe,  if  I  had 
not  ^  been  prefent,  the  officers  v/ould  have 
compounded  the  afialr  for  his  wines,  and  other 
liberal  treatment.  His  old  friend  in  parti- 
cular, as  he  called  himfelf,  appeared  highly 
delighted   with   his  new    acquaintance ;    he 

delayed 
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delayed  as  long  as  pofTible  to  take  him  away  -, 
but  I  at  length  compelled  him  to  a  full  ex- 
ecution of  his  duty. 

"  His  prifoner  is  by  this  time  fuitably 
lodged  s  for  my  part,  I  have  undertaken  the 
pofTeffion  and  cuftody  of  the  houfe,  in  which 
you  mud  permit  me  to  confider  myfclf  as 
your  fleward  till  your  own  arrival. 

"  As  the  will  is  pofitive  in  its  bequefts  in 
your  favour — as  the  witncfTes  are  livings 
and  though,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Latitat^,  re- 
moved at  pre  fen  t  to  fome  diftance,  may  be 
yet  brought  forward  by  that  of  Ferret — or^ 
what  I  believe  will  rather  happen,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  Ferret  may  of  itfelf  be  confidered 
fu^cient,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  the  bearer  of  this  exprefs,  and  in  perfoa 
fuperfede  mycommiflion. 

'^  The  fervants,  like  worthy  fellows,  feeing 
one  mailer  about  to  be  hanged,  are  ready  to 

engage 
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engage  with  another  ;  they  have  all  requeft- 
ed  my  intereft  in  procuring  them  places,  and 
the  houfckeeper,  to  enforce  her  application, 
has  betrayed  fo  much  of  her  late  mafter,  and 
fpoken  fo  much  in  your  praife,  that  I  have 
already  given  her  warningy  and  am  only 
ferry  that  I  cannot  fend  her  to  accompany 
Latitat. 

*'  Your*s  fincerely^, 


It  is  unnecefTary  to  difplay  the  different 
emotions  of  Peregrine's  mind  caufed  by  th3 
receipt  of  this  letter.  What  a  fudden  re- 
verfe  in  his  fortune  1 — From  penury,  from 
debt,  from  imprifonment,  from  hopelefs  love, 
he  was  at  once  releafed  by  this  tide  of  fuccefs 
in  his  favour.     The  means  were  fcarcely  lefs 

extra- 
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extraordinary  than  the  event  j  It  was,  in  fine, 
one  of  thofc  incidents  which  give  to  real  life 
the  colours  of  romance : — though  the  thing 
was  before  him,  it  was  almoft  incredible  ;  he 
examined  it  repeatedly  before  he  was  able  to 
believe  it. 

He  was  Interrupted  in  thefe  refietflions  by 
the  re-entrance  of  his  miftrefs,  which  re- 
called to  his  memory  the  manner  and  the 
occafion  on  which  fhe  had  ltd  the  room. — • 
She  gave  him  no  time  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation, but  immediately  entered  upon  the 
fubjcd:. 

"  I  believe  it  is  in  my  power,"  faid  file, 
<'  to  alTift,  perhaps  to  terminate  the  enquiries 
of  your  friend  Sir  Rupert.  As  you  were  re- 
lating the  fubjed  of  his  letter,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  heard  a  fimilar  relation  from 
my  o\^n  milUner.  I  am  perfiaaded  that  this 
is  the  fame  girl  who  formerly  gave  Informa- 
tion 
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tion  Co  the  worthy  Captain,     I  have  fenc  for 
her,  and  you  may  expecfl  her  immediately/* 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  how  much  this  cir- 
cumftance  added  to  the  fauisfadion  of  Pere- 
grine, who  now  foiirid  himfelf  enabled  to 
return,  in  fome  meaiure,  the  kindnefs  of  Sir 
ilupert.  He  now  explained,  in  his  turn,  the 
fubjcfl  of  the  packet  which  he  had  juft  re- 
ceived j  and  as  the  father  of  Cecilia  happened 
in  the  lame  moment  to  enter  the  room,  put  _ 
the  Iqtter  into  his  hand. 

Peregrine  and  his  miftrefs  retired  to  the 
window  whilfl:  he  was  employed  in  the  pc- 
rufal ;  and  as  he  read  it  with  his  ufual  precife- 
nefs,  they  had  fome  moments  of  converlatioHi 
The  beauty  of  Cecilia  was  much  increafed  by 
the  fatisfadion  which  the  opening  profpect  of 
her  love  had  infpired. 

"  The  bell  circumflance  in  this  revcrfe  of 
fortune/'    faid  Peregrine,  in  return  to  her 


congra* 
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congratulations,  <^  is  the  opportunity  it  gives 
me  of  addreOlng  you  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity, and,  on  that  head,  of  being  at  lead  quit 
of  all  obligations  to  you. — Your  father,  I 
fhould  think,  would  not  refufe  his  intereft, 
when  backed  by  fuch  powerful  motives  ;  and 
you  may  now  judge  of  the  fincerity  of  my 
palTioni  by  my  making  an  inftant  demand  of 
his  confert.'* 

Cecilia,  whofe  face  v/as  all  the  time  crim* 
foned  over  with  blufhes,  checked  the  preci- 
pitancy of  his  offer  j  but  in  a  manner  which 
ferved  to  fhew  her  fatisfadion  at  its  being 
made.  They  had  not  time  for  further  con- 
verfation,  but  were  interrupted  by  old 
Method,  who  had  now  finifhed  the  perufal  of 
the  letter. 

*'  Well,*'  faid  he,  "  every  thing  goes  on 
as  one  could  willi;,  and  no  time  muft  be 
loft." 

Saying 
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Saying  this,  he  commanded  a  fervant  to 
order  the  coach. 

A  letter  was  now  brought  to  Cecilia,  who, 
opening  it,  faid  it  was  from  the  daughter  of 
the  milliner  to  whom  fne  had  fent ;  and  put- 
ling  it  into  Peregrine's  hands,  he  read  as 
follows:—  ' 


"    MADAM, 


*'  I  an:i  forry  that  my  mother 
is  not  at  prcfent  at  home,  having  gone  into 
the  country  on  bufinefs  of  fome  confequence. 
Two  gentlemen  from  abroad  called  at  our 
houfe  about  two  hours  before  the  delivery  of 
your  letter  i  and,  after  an  interview  of  fome 
time  with  my  mother,  they  all  departed 
together. 

*'  i  am,  Madam, 

*«  Your  obedient  fervant." 

\  The 
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The  coach  being  now  at  the  door,  Pere- 
grine took  leave  of  his  mifcrefs,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Method  took  his  feat.  The  lat- 
ter demanded  of  the  former  whether  his 
patron,  Sir  Rupert,  wasnotexpe(5led  in  town? 
Peregrine,  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  put 
his  letter  into  the  hands  of  Me* hod;  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  perufal  of  it, 
and  the  carriage  was  proceeding  to  the 
deftined  place.  Peregrine  was  iavjl\^ed  ia 
his  own  thoughts,  which  were  r^r'^er  em- 
ployed  upon  his  miftreis  tnan  his  owii  good 
fortune. 

How  povverM,  and  nearly  allied  to  ro- 
mance, are  the  feelings  of  genuine  paffion  !— . 
From  the  rev  tries  of  his  fonner  life  Pere« 
grine  was  au  nr  to  be  railed  to  affluence  ;  yet 
fo  far  was  he  ir^m  con(iJeHng  this  as  the  moft 
brilliant  part  of  i^is  fortune,  that,  had  the 
pofleflion  of  this  wealth  invclv'jd  him  in  the 

VOL.  III.  N  lufs 
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lofs  of  Cecilia,  he  would  not  have  hefitated, 
more  than  the  moll  decided  hero  of  romance, 
to  have  purchafed  his  miflrefs  by  the  furren- 
der  of  every  other  good. 

Peregrine  was  roufed  from  thefe  reflecSlIons 
by  the  exclamation  of  Method,  who  profefTcd 
himfelf  not  a  little  perplexed  by  the  contents 
of  Sir  Rupert's  letter. 

<«  Who  can  this  fifter  of  Sir  Rupert  be  ?" 
faid  he  ;  *'  or  can  he  expe(^,  after  fuch  a  lapfe 
of  time,  to  find  her  ?— But,  by  this  letter, 
Sir  Rupert  fhould  have  been  in  town  before 
this  :  it  is  dated  three  weeks  ago,  and  he  fays 
X  in  his  poftfcript  that  you  may  cxpe<ft  him  in 
town  within  a  few  days.*' 

This  obfervation  had  efcaped  Peregrine ; 
but,  on  examining  the  date  of  the  letter,  he 
found  it  to  be  juft.  There  was  now,  how- 
ever, no  time  for  further  reflecftion,  as  the 
coach  had  reached  the  gate  of  Latitat's  houieo 
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L — ^  appeared  to  receive  him  almoft  in 
the  fame  moment ;  and  as  the  affair  had  now 
become  public,  he  found  the  houfe  furround- 
ed  by  a  throng  of  the  neighbours.  They 
received  him,  as  the  lawful  and  injured  heir, 
with  that  kind  of  enthufiafm  of  fatisf^dion 
which  is  always  infpired  in  the  multitude  by 
the  redrefs  of  injuftice.  Peregrine's  emo- 
tions were  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  he  could  not 
be  difcontented  at  returning  in  this  manner 
to  the  houfe  in  which  he  had  pafled  his  early 
infancy,  nor  could  he  in  the  fame  moment 
be  wholly  infenfible  to  that  infamy  and  dif- 
grace  which  the  villany,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  punifhment,  of  Latitat  muft  refled 
upon  himfelf.  Bowing  to  the  honed  crowd, 
he  hurried  into  the  houfe* 
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'  congratulated  him,  upon  his  en- 
trance, on  this  fudden  and  complete  rcverfe 
of  fortune. 

**  For  fo  complete  is  it,**  faid  L — ^, 
"that  you  will  not  even  be  put  to  the  ex- 
pence,  or,  what  you  might  think  worfe,  the 
delay  of  a  law-fuit.  I  have  related  every 
thing  to  a  neighbour  of  your's,  a  counfel  of 
great  eminence,  and  he  has  given  it  as  his 
fixed  opinion,  and  to  enable  you  to  ad  upon 
it,  has.  confirmed  it  by  his  fignature,  that  you 
have  nothing  at  prefent  to  do  but  to  take 

-  immediate 
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immediate  pofTelTion  of  your  efcate  ;  that  the 
evidence  of  Ferrer,  as  an  accomplice,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  convi(!:l:  Latitat  ;  and  that  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  the  latter  includes  every  requi- 
fite  for  the  full  eftablifhment  of  your  right. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  congratulate  you  as 
mafter  of  this  houfe,  and  three  thoufand  acres 
of  the  befl  land  this  county  can  produce. — 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  houfe,  you  fee 
what  it  is.  The  Spanifli  proverb  fays — 
*  Happy  is  the  heir  who  fucceeds  to  the 
cellar  of  a  broken  necked  hunter,  and  the 
eftates  of  a  hanged  lawyer ,' — you  have 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  both  feiicides  in 
one;  for  Latitat  v/as  both  lawyer  and  hunting 
'Squ're." 

Saying  thi?,  he  conduced  Peregrine  with 

Method  to  an  adjacent  parlour,  and  requeft- 

ing    them    to    await     his    return,    promifed 

Peregrine  to  bring  with   him   fome   vifitors, 

N  3  whom 
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whom  he    fuppofed    he  could    not  be  dif^ 
pie  a  feci  to  fee. 

Peregrine  was  in  fome  curiofity  till  his 
return.  His  furprife  was  aimotl  equal  to  his 
fatisfaclion  when  he  beheld  L re-enter- 
ing the  room  with  Sir  Rupert  and  another. 
It  is  needlefs  to  relate  their  mutual  pieafure 
upon  this  unexpedled  interview.  Peregrine, 
after  his  firft  fatisfa6lIon  had  fubfided,  de- 
manded of  his  patron  whether  he  had  found 
his  fifter  ? 

"  Yes/'  replied  Sir  Rupert;  "  and,  what 
is  at  prefent  more  to  my  purpofe,  my  nepJieixj 
tool" 

Peregrine  could  only  exprefs  his  furprife 
by  a  flare  of  aftonifhment. 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  boy,"  cried  Sir 
Rupert,  "  I  have  at  prefent  no  time  for  ex- 
planation J  it  will  be  fufficient  for  me  to  fay 
that  you  are  my  nephew,  and  you  muft  think 

it 
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it  proof  enough  that  I  am  perfuaded  of  it.— 
I  have  rold  you  in  my  la(l  letter  what  clue  I 
meant  to  follow  :  by  good  fortune  I  found 
the  milliner's  girl,  no.v  fee  up  for  herfelf], 
whom  I  mentioned  i  fhe  diredled,  and,  upon 
my  requeft,  confented  to  accompany  me 
hither  ;  our  fcarch  has  fully  fucceeded  : — in 
a  word,  your  mother,  the  lady  whom  the 
charity  of  your  father,  the  Dotftor,  admitted 
to  his  houfe,  when,  in  her  efcape  from  the 
perfecution  of  her  falfe  friend,  fhe  happened 
to  come  to  this  village,  was  my  fifler.-— To 
be  perfuaded  of  it,  you  have  only  to  perufe 
the fe  papers  at  your  leifiire  J  they  are  in  the 
hand-writing  of  your  mother,  and  contain 
the  fame  circumftances,  fomewhat  more  de- 
tailed, v/hich  I  have  briefly  related  in  my 
letter/' 

Peregrine  was  filent  with  aftoniihment  -, 

his  good  fortune   now  appeared  to  have  no 

N  4  end, 


end,  and  one  profperous  event  was  only  fuc- 
cceded  by  another.  Method  interrupted 
him,  by  demanding  what  was  to  be  done 
with  Latitat. — Peregrine  exprefTed  a  great 
unwillingnefs  tliat  he  fhould  fiifFer  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  law;  and  added  that,  however 
injured,  he  could  never  perluade  himfelf  to 
appear  againft  him. 

"  The  temptation,'*  faid  he,  "wasgreatj 
and  being  an  elder  nephew  than  myfelf,  and 
thus  heir  at  law,  he  might  probably  confider 
fome  right  upon  his  fide  -,  at  any  rate,  a  bait 
like  this  might  tempt  a  flronger  virtue. — I 
cannot  but  wilh  that  a  profecution  may  be 
needkfs."  '  '    ^ 

•'  And  I,"  faid  L ,  "  cannot  confent 

that  he  fhould  altogether  efcape.  I  would 
Cxnly  extend  mercy  to  thofe,  by  whom  I  think 
mercy  would  be  extended  to  others  5  I  would 
not  pardon  thefe  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind. 
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kind.  It  is  this  injudicious  lenity  which  en- 
courages every  kind  of  crime; — if,  by  widi- 
holding  cur  teftimony,  we  could  be  the  means 
of  again  letting  loofe  this  coufin  of  your's 
upon  fociety,  he  would  doubtlefs  only  em* 
ploy  himfelf  in  feeking  new  prey,  and  would 
be  but  the  more  dexterous,  as  his  wit  would 
be  (harpened  by  neceflity." 

'*  D -n   the   fellow!"    faid   Method; 

"  let  us  fend  him  for  feven  years'  tranfport- 
ation,  and  get  him  hanged  for  fpiriting  up  a 
mutiny  among  the  convicts.'* 

"  We  are  talking,'*  faid  Sir  Rupert,  *^  as 
if  the  laws  of  the  country  were  at  our  own 
difpofal.  Latitat  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Juf- 
tice,  and,  my  word  for  it,  will  not  efcape 
without  his  merits.-.  A.^,  faith  !  Lthinkita 
pity  he  fhould. — Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
to  fociety  than  a  rafcal  who  has  efcaped  the 
punilhment  of  his  crimes  5  and  when  the 
N  5  fellow 
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fellow  is  both  a  rafcal  and  a  lawyer^  we  have 
every  reafon  to  exped  double  mifchief. — 
Let  us  leave  him  to  the  laws.** 

They  were  now  interrupted  by  a  meflenger 
with  a  letter  to  Peregrine.  Having  opened 
it,  he  gave  an  exclamation  of  aftonifhment, 
and,  in  anfwer  to  the  enquiries  of  his  friends, 

put  it  into  the  hands  of  L ,  who  read  it 

aloud.    The  contents  were  as  follow : — 


**  I  haften  to  inform  you  that 
Latitat  has  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
officers;  having  taken  an. opportunity,  whilfl 
at  an  inn  upon  the  road,  to  get  out  of  the 
window  of  a  lower  room,  and  mounting  the 
borfe  of  a  Dragoon,  which  happened  to  be 
tied  at  the  dcor,.he  fled  v/ich  a  rapidity  which 

I  have 
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I  have  reafon  to  believe  will  mock  every  hope 
of  apprebenfion.  I  know  not  whether  more 
to  congratulate  or  condole  with  you  upon 
this  event  j  for,  as  Latitat  was  fo  near  a  rela- 
tion, you  could  not  be  infenfible  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  his  punidiment.  I  need  not  add^ 
moreover,  that  no  one  was  more  ingenious  in 
his  (hifcs  ;  and  had  he  remained  to  take  his 
trial,  he  would,  by  fome  fubtilty  or  ai\other, 
have  efcaped,  and  thus  have  put  you  to 
greater  difficulty  to  prove  your  right,  than 
you  will  have  at  prefent.  1  have  only  to  fay, 
that  nothing  fhall  be  v/anting  on  my  part, 
though  the  confeffion  mud  neceflarily  include 
the  avowal  of  my  own  guilt.  With  regard 
to  the  efcape  of  my  old  friend,  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  it  could  have  happened  without 
the  cosinizance  of  the  officers.  No  one  was 
better  gifted  with  the  powers  of  perfuafion 
than  Latitat  i  for,  to  do  him  jufticc,  no 
N  6  one 
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one    was  more  liberal   when  it  fulted    his 
purpofes. 

'^  I  am  your'Si  &c. 
Newgate,  ''  nat.  ferret. 

"  P.  S,  As  I  can  be  of  no  further  ufe  to 
your  caufe,  you  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  petition 
for  my  releafe  from  prifon.** 


Peregrine  was  equally  furprifed  andpleafed 
with  this  efcape,  which  at  once  relieved  him 
from  his  embarraflment  with  regard  to  his 
difpofal  of  Latitat. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  that  Ferret  was  not 
unjuft  in  his  fufpicions  refpedling  the  fidelity 
of  the  officers.  Latitat's  purfe,  fortunately 
for  himfelG  happened  at  that  time  to  be  well 
fuppliedj  and,  as  he  confidered  that  he  CQuld 
not  lay  out  his  money  better  than  in  buying 

his 
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his  efcape^  he  did  not  hefitate  as  to  terms^ 
bur,  without  a  word,  flipped  his  purie  into 
the  hands  of  the  ofEcer,  who  foon  found  an 
opportunity  to  wink  at  his  efcape,  without 
fixing  upon  himfelF  any  thing  of  the  difgrace 
of  a  connivance..  Latitat  availed  himfclf  of 
it  nearly  in  the  manner  Ferret  has  related, 
and  made  the  bed  of  his  way  out  of  the 
kingdom. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XV 


Fortune,  whohadfo  long  perfecuted 
Peregrine,  feemed  now  refolved  to  make  all 
poflible  amends  s  and  every  thing,  fucceeded 
fo  fully  to  his  wifhes,  that  his  friends  had 
icarcely  congratulated  him  on  one  event, 
before  they  were  called  upon  for  frefh  com- 
pliments on  a  following  one.  Nothing,  as  we 
have  obferved  before,  could  give  him  more 
pleafure  than  the  efcape  of  Latitat ;  but  his 
friends  were  not  without  apprehenfion  that, 
under  the  circumflances  of  this  efcape,  he 
would  have  fome  difficulty  to  eftablifh  his 

claim, 
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claim.  This  obftacle  was  removed  by  the 
voluntary  appearance  of  one  of  the  vvitncfTes 
of  the  will ;  nothing  farther  was  wanted. — 
Thus,  within  lefs  than  a  week  after  his  arrival 
at  the  houfe  of  his  late  uncle,  he  found  him- 
felf  fully  in  veiled  in  the  pofleiTion  of  his 
property. 

Without  his  miflrefs,  hov/ever,  he  would 
have  confidered  even  this  as  little.  His  friend,. 
Sir  Rupert,  and  the  father  of  Cecilia  ftill  re- 
mained with  him  -,  but  the  latter  now  took  his 
leave,  with  the  promife  of  a  fpeedy  return, 
and  that  his  daughter  fhould  accompany 
him.  L and  Sir  Rupert  flill  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  interval  between  the  departure  of 
Method  and  his  return,  Peregrine  was  at  fome 
lofs  to  fill  up  his  timei  and  now  experienced, 
what  he  could  other  wife  not  have  believed, 
the  iadium  of  vacancy. 

In 
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In  one  of  the  converfations  between-L 

and  himfelf,  the  latter  dwelt  upon  the  long 
abfence  of  Haftings,  and  added  that,  as  the 
ufual  period  of  the  voyage  was  now  elapfed, 
be  would  doubdefs  foon  arrive.  He  had 
fcarcely  finiihed  before  the  bell  at  the  gate 
announced  a  vifitor.  Peregrine  and  his  friend 
were  walking  in -a  lawn  before  the  houfe  ; 
the  gentleman  therefore  had  fcarcely  left 
his  carriage,  before  they  recognifed  in  him 
the  fubject  of  their  converfation — Haftings 
himfelf  1 

It  is  unneceiTary  to  relate  their  firft  faluta- 
tion,  and  the  mutual  fatisfaflion  of  each  at 
this  interview.  Peregrine  expreffed  his  fur- 
prife  at  his  arrival  ^  adding  an  enouiry  by 
.what  means  he  had  traced  his  refidence. 

"  I  have  not  only  learned/'  faid  Haftings, 
<*  that  you  live  here,  but  am  as  well  ac- 
quainted as  yourfeif  with  every  part  of  your 

fortune. 
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fortune.  You  muft  not  imagine  that  it  is 
only  ill  news  flies  quick ;  fame,  whether  good 
or  bad,  has  wings  of  equal  ftrength  ;  and  has, 
perhaps,  been  more  vigorous  here,  fmce  at 
the  facie  time  that  (he  publidied  the  fuccefs 
of  c:ie  man,  (he  promulgated  the  ruin  of 
another.  1  have  learned  every  thing  at  Sir 
Rupert'b,  where  I  fought  you  upon  my  firft 
arrival." 

Saying  this,  he  added  thofe  congratula- 
tions which  might  be  expeded.  Peregrine 
demanded  of  him  what  he  had  done  or  k^^n 
fince  their  lait  ieparacion. 

"  As  to  what  I  have  done,''  faid  Hading-, 
'^  I  too  may  boaft  an  uaexpeifled  fuccefs. 
By  dint  either  of  ingenuity  or  good  fortune, 
I  have  more  than  trebled  my  capital  ;  and  as 
to  literature,  I  can  now  take  a  final  leave  of 
it.  As  to  what  I  have  feen,  it  is  better 
worth  tellirjgi  and  I  propofc,  from  gratitude 

to 
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to  the  public  for  my  former  v/orks,  to  take 
^  my  leave  of  them  by  pubiifhing  my  travels. 
"What  by  telling  them  what  I  have  feen,  and, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  other  travellers, 
what  I  have  net  feen,  I  fliall  make  out  a 
couple  of  decent  quartos  ^  and  perhaps  pay 
my  pafTage  by  their  profits.  But  of  the  life 
of  an  author  I  have  taken  an  eternal  farewell.** 

A  fecond  carriage  at  the  gate  now  caught 
their  attention.  Peregrine  recognifed  his 
miflrefs,  and  flew  to  receive  her  with  the 
cagernefs  of  a  lover. 

We  (hail  not  here  commence  a  pradicc 
which  our  readers  may  perceive  we  have 
omicted  through  the  whole  of  our  work,  a 
defcription  of  what  may  be  better  conceived 
• — fcenes  of  courtOnp  ;  or  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  romance,  are  termed,  with  fofter 
elegance — *'  the  expreOlon  of  the  fentiments: 
of  the  heart." — We  have  obfcrved^  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  our  own  experience,  that,  \^hatcver 
may  be  the  effccl  with  relation  to  the  adors 
thcmfclves,  they  have  little  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion or  excite  the  interell  of  the  reader.  It 
is  fufficient  therefore  to  adJ,  that  Peregrine 
rpoke  and  a\5led,  and  his  nii(l:re(s  blufhed  and 
replied,  like  all  other  lovers  in  the  fame 
fituation. 

As  every  thing  In  the  hiilory  of  Peregrine 
was  now  as  well  known  In  the  county  as  on 
the  fpot  where  it  had  happened,  it  was  gene- 
rally expefted  that,  on  his  taking  pofTeffioa 
of  hiseftate,  he  {hould  give  an  enrercainmeni; 
to  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  well  obferved,  that  the  charaflers  of 
nations  are  nowhere  fo  legible  as  in  their 
jubilees.  Is  an  Italian  happy  ?  he  fiddles. 
Is  a  Frenchman  happy  ?  he  dances.  Is  a 
German  ?  he  drinks.  Is  it  a  Dutchman  ? 
he  (mokes.     But  is  an  Englilhman  r4jrprifed 
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with  any  turn  of  good  fortune,  he  regales 
himfelf  and  his  neighbours  with  a  dinner  ! 

Peregrine  very  willingly  yielded  to  this 
neceffity  -,  and  Method,  to  his  no  little  fatis- 
fadlion,  arrived  in  time  to  partake  >>f  the  ar- 
rangement both  of  the  difhes  and  the  guefts. 
As  a  ball  and  fupper  were  to  be  added  for 
the  ladies,  Cecilia  confcnted  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  houfe  j  and,  as  the  hour  of  dinner  v/as 
now  approaching,  retired  to  drefs  for  the 
purpofe. 

Method,  who  fince  the  fudden  reverfe  la 
the  fituation  of  Peregrine,  was  equally  eager 
to  give  him  the  hand  of  Cecilia,  as  Peregrine 
himfelf  to  receive  it,  nov/  took  Sir  Rupert 
afide,  and  without  further  ceremony  propofed 
an  union. 

Peregrine,    Haft-ings,    and    L- being 

thus  left  to  ccnverfaiion,  the  two  firft  de- 
manded   of  L ,  with    feme    friendfnip, 

whether 


wbetber  his  prcfent  fiCjation  was  fuch  as  falt- 
cd  -'s  V  ifhes. 

"  Yes,'*  replied  L-- ,  «Met  others  affbct 

to  del  pile.  A  hat  they  call  an  author ;  for  my 
part,  I  ani  as  contented  in  a  (late  of  literature 
as  I  could  be  in  any  other.  However,  it  is 
not  without  its  difjdvantages.  ](  fome  are 
pleafed  to  fay  it  is  more  laborious  than  a 
porter,  they  muft  doubtl|fi  acknowledge  that 
few  profefllons  arc  more  ancient  and  honour- 
able. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  its  profits  are 
not  great  -,  but  it  may  be  faid  again,  that 
what  is  got  (with  regard  to  labour  at  leaft) 
is  well  earned  j  and  to  add,  what  I  muft  ever 
think  conclufivc  in  its  favour,  who  can  fpeak 
againft  a  trade  which  even  thofe,  who  do  not 
require  it  as  a  profelTion,  exercife  as  a  plea-r 
fure  ?  In  one  word,  my  friends,  I  am  con- 
tented." 

Method^ 
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Method,  having  now  explained  himfelf  to  , 
Sir  Rupert,  rejoined  them. 

*'  I  have  often  told  you,'*  faid  he,  ad- 
drefiing  Peregrine,  ''  that  whatever  objedlion 
I  -might  have  to  your  marriage  with  my 
daughter,  the  obilacle  was  rather  your  former 
difproportionate  fortune  than  yourfelf.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  I  have  learned  not 
only  the  value  of  riches,  but  the  diiHcuIty  of 
obtaining  them  ;  I  Ihould  confider  myfelf  as 
having  ill  difcharged  the  duty  of  a  father  if, 
with  this  experience,  I  had  confented  to  give 
Cecilia,  with  all  my  wealth,  to  one  who,  at 
that  time,  was  not  worth  a  fliiliing  :  but  cir- 
cumftances  are  now  changed.  I  have  only 
to  add  that  Cecilia  is  your's  V* 

It  is  unneceflary  to  fay  that  Peregrine  re- 
ceived this  gift  with  a  gratitude  proportioned 
to  ics  value.     He  had  learned  too  much,  by 
his  long  experience  of  life  and  charader,  to 
3  take 


take  offence  at  this  addrefs  of  Method's  5 
he  had  been  taught  to  adopt  as  a  maxim  of 
life,  that  rule  of  Rochefoucault — *'  that  in 
the  favours  we  receive  from  others,  we  miifl: 
not  examine  too  nicely  into  the  motive  ;  that 
fuch  favours  are,  in  other  words,  but  ex* 
changes,  and  the  interefl  of  the  giver  will 
not  unfrequendy  be  found  to  preponderate  in 
the  fcale.'* 

Peregrine  therefore  accepted  his  miflrefs 
with  as  much  ardour  as  cither  herfelf  or 
father  could  wiQi  -,  and  Sir  Rupert  who, 
with  all  his  benevolence,  was  not  without 
what  is  ufually  called  knowledge  of  the  v/orld, 
was  fcarcely  lefs  pleafed  with  the  union, 
which  introduced  fo  much  new  wealth,  and 
therefore  new  confequence,  into  his  family. 
In  a  word,  every  one  appeared  contented. 
Indeed  one  can  fcarcely  imagine  that  any 

thing 


tiling  was  Avanting  to  the  full  mcafure  of  their 
happinefs. 

Our  hifbory  may  now  be  concluded  in  a 
few  words.  In  a  few  days,  the  union  of 
Peregrine  and  Cecilia  took  place.  With 
regard  to  our  other  chara(5lers,  it  will  be 
fjfnclent  to  add  that  the  greater  part  enjoyed 
that  hapoinefs  whrch  the  condition  of  human 
life  allowed  them  to  exped. 

Sir  Rupert  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  feat  in  Parliament  i  and  by  fome  fcrvices, 
either  to  the  country  or  adminiflracion,  was 
advanced  to  a  Peerage. 

The  father  of  Cecilia  was  feized  with  a 
caprice  of  a  different  kind  : — having  realized 
an  immenfe  fortune,  he  thought  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  done,  but  to  enjoy  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  repofe,  and  for  this 
purpofe  took  a  houfe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood 
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h-ood  of  Pere2:rlne.     He   had   fallen^   how- 
ever,  into  a  common  error,  and  was  not  long- 
in  difcoverlng — that  idlenefs  was   one  thuig, 
and  repofe  a  .other ;  and  that  if  he  fought  to 
enjoy  the  one^  he   miifl  avoid  the  other.     In 
a  v/ord,   liuch   was  if.^  contrafi:  between   his 
prelent   and    former  life — between  his   fori* 
mer  aAivity  and  his  prefent  abfolute  inert- 
nefs,  that,   incapable  any  longer  of  fupport- 
ing  a  life  of  fuch  ftillnefs  and  inutility,  he 
relblvcd  to  refj.rn  to  his  former  profclTion. 
He  again,   there  fere,  entered   his   counting- 
houfe  ;    a   lively    inftance   of  the   effecl:    of 
habit,  and    which,-  if  well  confidered,   may^ 
lead  us  into  fome  falutary  reflexions. 

Ho'v  many  reared  citizens  and  men  of 
bufinefs,  within  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
n.etropolis,  afford  us  examples  of  men  who 
are  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  in  a  fimilar 
fituation — who  have  fighed  and  toiled  in  the 
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firfr  years  of  their  life  for  the  attainment  of  a 
fum  upon  which  they  predetermine  to  retire, 
zndj  according  to  the  ufual  phrafe^  enjoy  the 
evening  of  their  li^e  in  repofe  1     The  necef- 
fary  fortune   is  at  lengfh  made,  their  (lock 
fold,  and  the  biifmefs  preented  or  difpoftd 
of  to  a  parmer.     An  eftate   is    purchaftd  ; 
they  fly  to  it,   and  the  happinefs  of  retire- 
ment  begins,     A   week,  however,  fcarcely 
pafTes  over  their  head,  before  the   happinefs 
of  retirenaent  ends.     In  the  tedium  of  idle- 
nefs,  how   willingly  would  they  hail  an  invi- 
tation to,  return  to  the  fpirited  buftie,  and 
even  fatigue  of  trade  !     This  is,  perhaps,  no 
longer  in  their  power  j  their  fpirits  flag — they 
are  in  an  element  to  which  they. are  not  af- 
iimiiated — their  cheerfulnefs  is  no  more — and 
their  life  at  length  terminates  in  repentance 
and  difconrenU 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  happinefs  of  Peregrine 
\nd  Cecilia,  we  may  dcfcribe  it  in  the  worda 
of  Horace  : — 

*'  Felices  ter,  et  amplius 

•*  Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula  ;  nee  malis 

*«  Divulfus  quaerlmoniis, 

*«  Suprema  citius  folvet  amor  die»" 
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